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TOURIST and FIRST CLASS 


Flights leave Hong Kong at 9.45 am. 
every Thursday. Luxurious D.C.6B’s 
are used on this service, w:th 44 Tourist 
Class seats in the main cabin and 16 
First Class seats in the rear cabin. See 
your travel Agent or General Agent, 
Thoresen & Co. Ltd. Telephone 31241. 


Bookings are available for 
Bangkok, Karachi, Cairo, Rome, 
Geneva, Dusseldorf, Copenhagen, 


Oslo and Stockholm. 
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| February 28 was nomination day for Singa- 
pore’s general election under the new Constitution 
providing for government by elected legislators. 
There are 25 seats instead of 9 in the old 
Legislative Council, and there will be 79 candidates. 
The Progressive ‘Party put up 22, the Democratic 
(“millionaires’”’?) Party 20, the Labour Front 17, 
‘the UMNO-MCA-Malay | Union Alliance 5, the 
People’s Action Party 4 and the Labour Party one. 
There are also 10 independents. Two objections 
lodged during Nomination Day focussed attention 
on a cause in the Singapore Colony Order-in-Council 
which may produce a legal battle. The clause 
stipulates that a member of the Legislative Assem- 
bly must have lived in the Colony for at least 7 of 
the last 10 years immediately before the date of 
nomination. But Singapore has been a separate 
Colony for only 8 years and 11 months. Before 
April 1, 1946, it was not a Colony but a part of 
the Straits Settlements. If it can be established, 
on this ground, that the clause is legally invalid, 
the Government’s right to impose residential 
qualifications falls down. This would mean that a 
successful candidate, provided he is not otherwise 
disqualified, would be able to sit in the Legislative 
Assembly even if he had arrived in Singapore only 
the day before nominations. Mr. Lee Kuan Yew, 


a lawyer and nominee of the Peop!e’s Action Party, © 


intends to make use, if elected, of this potential 
loophole. He has not lived in Singapore for 7 out 
of the last 10 years. Both his opponents objected 
to his candidacy on nomination day but were told 
that objections on residential grounds could only be 
made through an. election petition if Mr. Lee was 


of the electoral campaign. 


ELECTIONS 


returned. They are expected to do so if Mr. Lee 
is elected. A High Court action would then ensue. 


‘The question also arises whether the Singapore 
High Court would be competent to rule on an Order 
made by the Queen-in-Council. An opinion from 
the Attorney-General could not at once be obtained 
on either of these questions. 
objected to the symbol of the Democratic Party— 
a lion. They pointed out that a lion is featured in 
the Colony coat-of-arms and also that Singapore 
means “the lion city.’ The objection was rejected 
by the Returning Officer who held that the two 
lions were different and that the lion symbol had 
already been gazetted. Another symbol, the an- 
chor of a Malay independent supported by the 
Naval Base Labour Union, for the Sembawang 
Division, was rejected, on the ground that it resem- 
bled too closely the symbol of the Royal Navy. A 
ship was substituted. 


None of the candidates was retirrned unoppos- 
ed. In four divisions there are only two candidates, 
but in the majority of cases there will be three-way 
contests. In four divisions there are four candi- 
dates, and in one five. All surviving members of 
the present Council are standing again. There are 
two women. A big surprise was the nomination by 
Mr. M. B. Brash, a Democratic Party candidate, of 
Mr. John Laycock (a Progressive) for the Katong 
division. One of the early difficulties was to for- 
mulate or to ensure the enforcement of rulings 
about what is and is not permissible in the conduct 
Even before the officia! 
campaign, it was contended, the election laws had 
been breached wholesale. 


The Progressives 


‘ 


As for the Singapore City Council elections, it has 
been ruled that an officer of the Council and his car may 
not be parted so far as politics are concerned. His car is 
“a part of him” and he must not lend it for political pur- 
poses. 
middle grades may not. The rule says they shall maintain 
complete reserve in all political matters of public contro- 
versy. Employees in the unrestricted class, however, are 
free to stand for election, hold office in a political party, 
speak publicly on politics, write to the Press, canvass for 
political purposes and disseminate political propaganda. 
While on duty, however, employees must remain strictly 
public servants. None may undertake political work or 
wear political emblems while in uniform, on duty, or in 
Municipal or Government establishments. In Penang, after 
the recent municipal elections, the Municipal President told 
political parties and candidates to remove their election 
posters and slogans at once—“otherwise we may have to go 
through the normal legal channels to see that it is done.” 
He emphasised that it is a very poor way to gain the esteem 
of constituents to leave remnants of posters about the town.” 


In Malaya the secretary of the National Union of 
Plantation Workers, Mr. P. P. Narayanan, accused the Fede- 
ration’s political parties of dodging the main problems facing 
Malaya. Most of the parties, he said, were afraid to face 
problems like citizenship, nationality, language, national 
schools, economic planning, land settlement and constitu- 
tional reforms. To date the parties have given the public 
little or no indication of what they think about these prob- 
lems. Asked in a broadcast interview when Malaya should 
be granted independence, he said the latest date should be 
the end of the second elected Council, say in eight years. By 
that time the electorate would have gained some experience 
of democratic processes. 
reasonably well established, political policies more clearly 
defined, and there would be men with experience in taking 
major political and administrative decisions. He appealed 
to the parties not to make an issue of the independence date 
on emotional grounds. 


The correspondent of The Times thinks that communal. 
and personal ties are likely to influence the voter more than 


policy in this first election for the Singapore Legislative 
Assembly. All three main parties lay emphasis on educa- 
tion, health, housing and social welfare; they believe the 
public should have much more of all these benefits, though 
none sees clearly where the money is to come from. The 
Progressive Party insists that income-tax stay as it is, or 
Singapore will lose its attractions for the merchant. This 
theme of an expanding economy for Singapore as an entre- 
pot centre also runs through the Democratic Party statement. 
This is the plainest statement of the business man’s case, as 
might be expected from a party set up by the Chinese busi- 
ness men and with business men for most of its candidates. 


The Labour Front and the UMNO-MCA alliance would 
do away with the emergency regulations, and the People’s 
Action Party, which also demands this, concentrates on poli- 
tical freedom. The Labour Front does not go far in its 
programme, but would nationalise passenger transport and 
introduce unemployment insurance. Otherwise its proposals 
in education and health are common to the other parties. 
International relations hardly come into the picture at all. 
It is a question outside the scope of the new constitution. 
The Democratic Party hopes that Singapore may be able to 
remain neutral in its relations in South-east Asia, and the 
Labour Front implies the same attitude with a suggestion 
that China and Japan should be brought into closer trading 
relations with South-east Asia. “In some senses,” says the 


Certain employees may take part but the senior and 
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correspondent, “political thinking in Singapore is on two 
levels: the local level of what is essentially a municipal ad- 
ministration; and the international level for a politically 
conscious minority. It may be some time before these out- 
looks come together, perhaps not until unity between Singa- 


_ pore and the Federation is forthcoming and the sense of na- 


tionhood begins to have a little more scope than this small 
island can possibly give.” 


The polling date in the Federation has been fixed for 
July 27, and Nomination Day is expected to be June 15. On 
polling day about 1,280,000 voters will elect 52 members to 
the new Federal Legislative Council. The other 46 will be 
Official or Nominated Members. The present Council will 
be dissolved after its final meeting on June 1, when writs for 


a general election will be issued. Some of the present Un- . 


official “Ministers” may be persuaded to remain in office 
up to the June meeting instead of resigning earlier to pre- 
pare their election campaigns. After the Council is dis- 
solved there will be a caretaker Government with the “Minis- 
try”” composed almost entirely of Government officers. It is 
unlikely that the new Government will have an Executive 
Council for at least six weeks after the elections. Many of 
the schools will be used as polling stations. The Malayan 
Film Unit is making two films—one showing the public how 
to vote and the other, for officials, showing the right and 
wrong ways to run polling stations. Returning officers will 
be selected from senior Government officials. There will be 
no racial analysis of the electoral roll. 


Political parties would then be. 


NINETIETH 
ANNIVERSARY OF 
HONGKONG AND 

SHANGHAI BANKING 

CORPORATION 


We desire to correct certain inaccuracies 
which appeared in the article on the Ninetieth 
Anniversary of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, published in our last 
week’s issue of March 17th: 


p. 323: line 15—The loans to China amounted 
ay. to £100,000,000 not £100,000; 
line 22—The loans to Japan amounted 
to £250,000,000 not £250,000. 


line 51—Sir Vandeleur Grayburn was 
Chief Manager from 1930 to 
1943, not from 1920 to 19438. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Apart from the Huk problem which the 
Philippine Governinent is facing but which during 
the tirst year of Magsaysay’s administration has 
been reduced in importance, the Malacanang has 
to. deal with the discontent of the Moros in 
Mindanao and in the Sulu province. The trouble 
is of old standing. Only under the Americans, 
and not throughout the whole period of US rule 
in the Islands, did the Moros cooperate with Manila 
and abstain from violence. After Independence 
was achieved and especially during the Quirino ad- 
ministration the old strife in Moroland broke out 
and has in recent months, in spite of a more sober 
and honest approach of the problem by the new 
administration, assumed menacing’ proportions. 
The Moros have many genuine grievances such as 
suffering of cruel and dishonest government 
practices under the former Liberal government 
officials, virtual expropriation of their land, neglect 
of their educational demands and lack of social 
services, in contrast to the improvements made in 
other parts of the Islands and especially in Luzon. 
There remains a cultural gulf between the Christian 
and the Moslim Filipinos with the Moros showing 
more interest in neighbouring Indonesia than in the 
affairs of Manila. The living together of Chris- 
tians and Moslims appears simple but not the rule 
of Moslims by Christians. The Moros have shown 
their dissatisfaction by resorting to guerrilla tactics 
and at present a military campaign by the Govern- 
ment is dragging on against the Moro dissidents 
and outlaws. 
trouble and public safety in many parts of the 
South is deteriorating with roving bands of Moros 
in Lanao, Cotabato, Zamboanga including Basilan 
Island, and sporadically in other parts of Mindanao. 


The Moros regard themselves as being threatened 


by the Christians and believe that they are fighting 
for their right to exist, for their religion and for 
their Moslim culture. As long as the mainly Moro 
inhabited parts of the South are not locally ad- 
ministered by Moslim Filipinos but by Christians 


appointed by Manila, little assurance of permanent 
peace exists. | 


President Magsaysay has so far failed in bring- 
ing peace to the South and the longer the present 
uncertginty and: violence last the worse are the 
chances for a truly amicable and lasting scheme of 
cooperation between the Christian and Moslim 
Filipinos. Manila, in recent years, has rightly 
emphasised the development of Mindanao as there 
are wide spaces of jungle and forest which could be 
settled and this could lead to the laying of a sound 
foundation for the future of the Filipinos. But 
the Moros are being dispossessed and they are re- 
sentful and it has proved very difficult to persuade 
them to cooperate with the Government and to ad- 
just themselves to the modern age. The southern 


The island of Sulu is engulfed in 


parts of the Philippines are most fertile and the 
nation can look forward to a prosperous future once 
the development of Mindanao has been seriously 
tackled. The Moro problem is holding up more 
intensive work. . The case of Sulu is significant. 
Here is an island most richly endowed by nature, 
inhabited by sturdy, intelligent, splendid people— 
about a quarter million of Moros and a relatively 
small number of Christian Filipinos. The soil is 
most fertile, the climate salubrious and there are 
no typhoons. Whatever grows and can be grown 
in Sulu is of the best. Abaca, rice, coconut, corn, 
roots, fruits, vegetables, tobacco, cacao, coffee—all 
is there in abundance. The fishery resources, in- 
cluding pearl and other shells, turtles and sponges, 
are inexhaustible. But this is the home of the 
Moros and can only be properly developed if there 
is peace and cooperation between all the people of 
the Philippines. 

The Chinese problem in the Philippines, where 
officially a little over 100,000 Chinese live though 
unofficially they are estimated at 300,000, is 
pasically not different from the problem other 
Southeast Asian governments face with their 
Chinese minorities and immigrants. Since Inde- 
pendence the Filipinos have started to study this 
problem with a view of achieving assimilation of 
the aliens or reducing their numbers and importance 
in the commercial life of the nation. The latest 
step by the Government to curtail the economic 
position of the Chinese was the retail trade nationali- 
sation law. This law was assailed by the Chinese 
traders, as was to be expecied, and it also formed 
the object of a protest of the Nationalist Chinese 
regime in Taiwan and caused Peking radio and the 
communist press to show their solicitous concern 
for the wellbeing of the merchants and middlemen 
of Chinese nationality living in the Philippines. 
The mood of the Filipinos is less conciliatory in this. 
matter than the Government would wish it to be; 
there is much insistence among the politically 
educated Filipinos that more drastic measures be 
adopted to deal with the Chinese problem. 


In foreign relations the Foreign Ministry—in 
Calle Arlegui—depends on the friendship of the US 
and there cannot be any doubt that both among the 
people and the Government and the Nacionalista 
and all other political parties the close, intimate 
relationship between the US and the Philippines is 
most welcome and desired. The external security 


of the ‘Phil. has been guaranteed by the US and the 


Fil-American alliance could not be closer than it — 
is today—eight and half years after Independence. 

With Japan there is the as yet unsolved reparations 
problem which has caused much worry in. Manila, — 
Tokyo, Washington and in most capitals of the free . 
nations. Harmony between Manila and Tokyo 
must be achieved in the overall interest of the 
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CHINA’S FLOOD DISASTER 


China requires an increased total harvest of 
some 30% above the peak pre-war level to equal the 
rise in population in the past quarter-century and 
to maintain the same standards that then existed. 
It has never been pretended, even in the most opti- 
mistic statements by Peking leaders, that production 
is anywhere near that mark. Observers never know 
quite where they stand about Chinese statistics. 
Even Peking itself has often been sharply critical 
of their unrealiability and of the difference between 
paper figures and the reality. Be that as it may, 
the Ministry of Agriculture surprised a lot of peo- 
ple by announcing in December that in spite of 
the great floods last summer a new record grain 
harvest had been reaped, about three per cent more 
than the 1953 harvest. Wheat was more than 4,000,- 
000 tons above 1953. The rice crop in Szechuan 
rose by nearly 1,000,000 tons, which helped to offset 
the losses in some of the areas on the lower reaches 
of the Yangtze and Huai Rivers. The total rice 
crop was as a result “only slightly down” on 1953. 
The harvest of maize, millet, and other coarse grain 
crops was also bigger, owing to good rainfall in 
the North-west, Inner Mongolia, and other parts 
where these crops are grown. Output of cotton and 


tobacco was up slightly and output of neanuts was 
also raised. 


In the flooded districts, the energetic measures 
directed by the authorities led to the draining of 
large tracts of land in time to replant or rescue crops. 
Seven million hectares of land along the Yangtze 


solidarity of the free nations. Emotions have enter- 
ed into this issue but there is reasonable hope that 
Manila will understand the position of Japan at 
this juncture and will eventually agree to a lower 


figure, at the same time inviting Japanese assistance 


in the further development of Phil. resources. 
Arlegui does not maintain any relations with Peking, 
and follows closely in this regard the policy of 
Washington. 
lations are being improved; there exist some 
differences arising from the fact that Manila is 
Roman Catholic and Djakarta Mohammedan. 
Nevertheless President Sukarno, when calling on 
the then President Quirino in Manila, in 1949, spoke 
the truth when he emphasised that the Filipinos 
and Indonesians are long-lost brothers. These two 
peoples, numbering together over 100 million, have 
very much in common and are racially of the same 
stock. In due course the other Malays, living in 
the Malayan Peninsula, will be drawn much closer 
to their Malaysian brothers, and even the Thais, 
though of différent culture, should in future join 
with the Malaysian world as they are, racially, 
again of the same origin as the peoples now living 
in the Philippines and in Indonesia. 


With the Indonesian Republic re- 


and the Huai alone were promptly drained and | 


resown with buckwheat and other quick-ripening 
crops in September. The Government rushed loans 
and seeds to the peasants for the _ re-planting. 
“Without hundreds of millions of villagers or- 


ganized in the co-operatives and mutual aid teams,” 


said the Communist news agency, “re-sowing on 
such a mammoth scale would have been impos- 
sible.’ The UNFAO official review and outlook on 
the state of food and agriculture in 1954, published 
before the great floods struck China last summer, 
gave an. increase of a little under ten per cent in 


the production of rice, wheat and other cereals as 


the estimate for the 1953-54 crops compared with 
the average of 1934-38. But in UNFAO’s statistics 
the total is only 112,775,000 metric tons, whereas 
Peking declares the total harvest to be 170 million 
metric tons—a vast difference which cannot be 
made up even if every crop that is grown in China, 
whether industrial or for human consumption, is 
added to the cereals. One of the troubles is that 
statistics were even less responsible than they are 
now and in many instances were mere guesswork. 
But in the early thirties the Chinese Government 
Bureau of Economic Information estimated the 
normal wheat crop at about 15 million tons and the 


normal rice crop between 30 and 40 million tons. 


Rice imports in that period amounted to nearly 
20 million piculs (picul 133 lbs.) annually while in 


the flood year of 1931 the import of wheat exceed- — 


ed 22% million piculs. Indeed the cost to China of 


food imports (which are no longer permitted) in 


that year was 183 million Haikuan taels. 


_. But whatever the crop production figures may 
be, increased population, the turn from the import 
to the export of foods.and the losses in the great 
floods last summer have made the food situation 
the most critical in living memory, for in previous 
years any great drought or flood was at once com- 
pensated for, as in 1931, by huge imports from 


abroad both in relief shipments and in the ordinary 


course of business. 


It is naturally, therefore, in rather a grim spirit that 
the writer of an editorial in the Peking People’s Daily re- 
cently addressed his readers on the subject. He was dealing 
not So much with output as with increased indoctrination and 
higher Socialist organization of the peasants, which seems 
to be the only scheme at present on the tapis for increased 
production, though there are here and there suggestions of 
new uncultivated tracts of land being brought under cul- 
tivation. Rural work will be very heavy this winter and 
coming spring, says the paper. Party organizations of all 
levels must continue to mobilize all forces of the Party 
and, closely combining with the central work, must con- 


tinue to intensify Socialist ideological education among the 
peasants. 


A corner of the curtain was lifted to reveal some of the 
serious defects of the lower levels. They frequently con- 
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duct propaganda only when a campaign is launched and 
then stop their efforts when the campaign ends. They 
seldom make disposition of regular propaganda work accord- 
to experience and lessons derived. Few of the cadres under- 
stand the protracted and difficult character of the task of 
“educating” the peasants. Having once given them the 
general line, the cadres think that suffices and that there is 
nothing new to tell them. Such ideas are denounced as 
“quite erroneous and dangerous.” ae 


What can be done when propaganda is kept up per- 
sistently was shown in the winter of 1953 and the spring 
of 1954, when Socialist awakening was enhanced and 
Socialist transformation of agriculture given an impetus. 
True, some of the peasants did retain misgivings about the 
mutual aid and co-operative movement, but these were “dis- 
pelled.” In the co-operative movement an active and steady 
policy helped, though there was still blind optimism in some 
areas. More than 100,000 producer’ co-operatives were 
established in the past year, the overwhelming majority of 
up output and demonstrated’ their 
superiority, and success had been achieved in all but a few 
instances where they closed down. 


But things are not well with all co-operatives. In some 
of them rich peasants have “infiltrated” and in others dis- 
crimination against the poor peasants is serious. In still 
others, middle peasants are not well united. This shows the 
inadequacy of the ideological education and scant recogni- 
tion by cadres concerned of the integral Party class policy 
in connection with the Socialist transformation. Some 
cadres, too, failed to understand that the producer 
co-ops are merely a_ transitional form, semi-Socialist in 
character, and do not understand that to get organized does 
not signify the conclusion but the beginning of Socialist 
ideological education and Socialist transformation of pea- 
sants. Some comrades err in thinking that the agricultural 
producer co-operatives means the realization of Socialism as 
a whole and that members of these producer co-operatives 
are Socialists. This, says the paper, “is wrong in the ex- 
treme. The fact that labour discipline is slackened, no good 
care is taken of communal property, and personal interests 
are stressed at the expense of communal interests in a 
number of these co-operatives explains the necessity of 
carrying out-a protracted and difficult work before the or- 
ganized peasants can be educated and reformed in such a 


-way as to do away with their individualistic mentality and to 


transform them gradually into Socialist labourers.” 


Penetrating Socialist ideological education, it is assert- 
ed, achieved great results in the planned purchase and plan- 
ned supply (rationing) work and won the support of the 
broad masses. Of course it is very difficult to get basic 
level cadres and peasants to understand “the important signi- 
ficance of directing rural production and consumption into 
the channel of State planning and to understand why mutual 
aid should be established between workers and peasants, be- 
tween industry and agriculture, and between town and 
country.” 


Among some peasants and cadres many confused ideas 
still prevail in these things, which frequently are not cleared 
Lenin is 
quoted on the need of repetition. For hundreds and thou- 
sands of the peasants it is not repetition but a truth revealed 
for the first time. Therefore propaganda must be continued 
on the State policy of Socialist industrialization and_pri- 
mary development of heavy industry, as representing the 
fundamental interests of the peasants. At one time pro- 


paganda by the Party was concerned with light industry, 
on the relation of industrialization to the every-day life of 
the peasants, while no adequate propaganda was conducted 
on the Socialist industrialization. As a result many pea- 
sants gained a one-sided understanding of Socialist indus- 
trialization, thereby affecting the attitude of the peasants 
towards the important measures of the State in the country- 
side and affecting the execution of State policies. This state 
of affairs must be changed, says the Party organ. Pro- 
paganda must be continued on the subordination of national 
construction plans to State plans, and try to avoid previous 
shortcomings. Peasants should be told that planned pur- 
chase is beneficial to all the peasants and not only to un- 
scrupulous merchants; that fixed distribution is the sole 
correct measure to ensure the people’s rational consumption 
and prevent unscrupulous merchants from hoarding and 
screwing up prices under conditions of short supply. The 
peasants should be told that shortage of certain consumer 
goods is not due to the great rate of Socialist industrializa- 
tion but due precisely to backwardness of industry and 
agriculture and is not due to too good a life of city people 
and too much supply to the cities but due to inadequate out- 
put of consumer goods, that the living standard can be 
raised step by step only by producing more and aiding the 
gradual co-operativization through industrialization of the 
country. The urgent aim of propaganda now is to make all 
these things convincingly clear to the peasants, to guide them 
to establish the over-all concept, to subordinate themselves 
to permanent interests, to pursue the path of co-operatives, 
to develop production, to economize consumption, to aid in 
the struggle for liberation of Taiwan, to aid Socialist in- 
dustrialization of the country; to support peasants of the 
famine areas, and to sell all their surplus grain to the State. 


It was also emphasised that propaganda must go on 
concerning the State policy of co-operativization and on the 
systematic class policy of the Party of relying on poor pea- 
sants, firmly uniting the middle peasants and_ gradually 
eliminating the rich peasant economy. Propaganda on this 
class policy is far from adequate and in some cases is not 
attempted at all. The peasants’ and workers’ alliance must 
also be drummed in and party workers must both appeal 
for mutual aid between workers and peasants and between 
industry and agriculture in the struggle for Socialist con- 
struction and transformation. The combination of theory 
with practice is the most important rule for raising the 
level of propaganda work. Methods are elaborated so that 
the peasants can be guided to take “a correct view of the 
temporary difficulties that arise in our triumphant progress” 


and to raise the activity and confidence of the peasant 
masses. 


This preoccupation with propaganda makes it clear that 
the impression made by the Party workers on the mentality 
and outlook of the peasants has gone little more than skin- 
deep. It is also susceptible of the belief that the Party 
workers at the top level in these matters are themselves 
much shaken by the passage of Soviet history at which the 
systematic study by Party members has arrived—-during 
the violent period of collectivization of agriculture and the 
liquidation en masse of the kulaki. The Party study organ 
the Hsueh Hsi in the early November issue carried a feature 
on the corresponding problems of the realization of agricul- 
tural collectivization. It skipped over the appalling period 
that preceded this. At the same time it was announced 
that the elementary edition of Hsueh Hsi was of little value 
in guiding and instructing the peasants and rural cadres, so 
it was decided to publish a more popular periodical fior the 
rural cadres, to be called “Political Study” and to suspend 
the Elementary Edition of the Hsueh Hsi. 
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MODEL FOR HIGHER PRODUCER 


The Chinese Communists have been a good deal more 
circumspect and much less ruthless than the Soviet Union in 
handling the peasant problem and in taking them by, suc- 
cessive and almost painless stages along the road toward col- 
lectivization. One of the next stages to be surmounted is 
evidently the movement of the “lower” agricultural producer 
co-operative to the higher form, for a great deal of pro- 
paganda has been made of the pioneer work of a peasant 
pilgrim named Han En, who had recently returned from 
the Soviet Union and inaugurated on January 10, at Paoan 
tsun in Chiaoho County, Kirin, the “Way to Happiness” pro- 
ducer co-operative that is completely Socialist in character. 
Clearly this stride from the lower to the higher form is 
soon to be decreed for many of the present producer co- 
operatives. 


A Changchun report on the experiment says it took 
eight years for the Han En co-operative to pass over from a 
mutual aid team—the lowest form of all—to a higher co- 
operative through the way of a semi-Socialist co-operative. 
The mutual aid team lasted three years and the producer 
co-operative five years. Members of the co-operative in- 
ereased from 25 households to 145 in that period... With 
greater production, the living standard of its members went 
up to the level of the middle peasants and the next cate- 
gory, the well-to-do middle peasants. Meanwhile’ the co- 


times, which became the main source of production and 
capital construction funds. The co-operative reduced re- 
muneration for land year by year from 1.2 piculs per hectare 
(first grade land) in 1952 to 0.8 picul in 1954, and remunera- 
tion for land now accounts for only 4.6% of the total amount 
for distribution. Members’ labour income now accounts for 
a sum far in excess of the remuneration for land, thus creat- 
ing conditions for the elimination of remuneration for land 
and the basic introduction of remuneration according to 
labour. 


Han En’s next three year plan envisages the increase 
of grain output of the 420 hectares owned by the co-opera- 
tive to 3.4 million catties during 1957, which will leave 
1,700,000 catties for sale to the State after deducting the 
quantity for consumption by members and payment of the 
grain tax. Along with the development of production, com- 
munal assets will reach 1,000 million in 1957, and creches, 
bath-houses and a health centre will then be built. 


At the inaugural meeting the party officials pointed out 
that this kind of higher producer co-operative is at present 
only an experiment and must be run successfully so as to 
set a good example. Producer co-operatives in general 
“should not blindly chase after the higher form,” but should 
successfully run the co-operatives that are semi-Socialist in 
character. Lower co-operatives are precisely the ones to 
create conditions for transition to higher co-operatives. 


When Han En returned from the Soviet Union, members 
of his co-operative showed much interest in the life of Soviet 
peasants as related by him. When the question of reserve 
funds came up for discussion, some members who desired 
early transition to a higher co-operative advocated setting 
aside 5% of the total income as reserve funds. However, 
crops were damaged by hailstorms that year, and only 2% 


land, and the improvement of the soil. 


of the total income was set aside for depreciation of carts, 
horses and tools, and for seeds. Then, in 1953, the co-opera- 
tive launched a campaign to criticise the bourgeois idea of 
management and carried out the production policy of center- 
ing chiefly on agriculture. That year, communal assets ac- 
cumulated were in excess of members’ investments. At that 
time more than half the members demanded the instant esta- 
blishment of a higher co-operative on the ground that they 
should “keep up with the Soviet peasants” and must not lag 
behind the Chin Shih-lung co-operative. But the other half 
of the members could not be brought to see this point. Some 
members had more land than others and were afraid that 


the elimination of land remuneration would curtail their 


revenue, while some were members with weak labour power 
who worried that they might find it hard to live, since they 
were unable to do heavy jobs and derived no remuneration 
on the land. 


A debate ensued, and some wanted to cut out remune- 
ration for land and complete dependence on income of labour, 
saying “Enlargement of production is mainly aimed at ac- 
cumulating more communal assets; remuneration for land, 
carts and horses, is now excessive and those performing no 
labour can live just as well; could this be fair to those 
members who love labour?” The management committee 


of the co-operative once again criticised the “sink a well | 


at one spade” idea of rash advance and adopted the policy 
of active leadership and steady advance. It was resolved 
that the return for land, carts and horses should be reduced 
year by year on the foundation of increased production and 
income. ‘This would take into consideration the interests of 
those members who derived more income from land, carts 


-and horses and would also inspire the labour initiative of the 


broad masses of peasants. 


In the first two years of its establishment the Han En 
co-operative concentrated on the development of production, 
starting with the opening of wet land, reclamation of waste 
Formerly the co- 
operative owned 15 hectares of yellow earth land which had 
never been filled with black earth on account of the shortage 
of carts and horses. In the first year of the co-operative, 
600 cartlands of black earth were brought to this field and 
one layer of manure was laid on the field. The _ yield 
doubled to 4,000 catties in the autumn of that year. With 
new-type ploughs drawn by animal power, members of the 
co-operative changed the crude methods of farming. The 
per hectare yield of grain was 30% higher than the yield of 
others during the past two years. Members’ confidence in 
the co-operatives became ever stronger. 


When propaganda on the general line was conducted 
early in 1952 peasants came in from several miles, bringing 
with them cattle and tools, asking to join the co-operative. 
Some were reluctant to admit new members because they 
thought they had already laid a foundation and could them- 
selves enlarge production and pass over to the higher co- 
operative. 
side people empty-handed come to enjoy the communal assets 
built up by us in several years.” The Party branch at Paoan 
then called upon members to discuss the question whether 
production could be enlarged without enlisting new members. 
“Is the Socialist path to be pursued only by a few?” he asked. 


Thus they argued: “We would lose much if out-. 
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IN THAILAND 


By Albert Lyman 


(of Tilleke & Gibbins, Bangkok) 


The present income tax laws of Thailand are based 
upon an adaptation of the tax laws of Great Britain and 
India. The first revenue acts taxing the net profits of cor- 
porations were enacted in April, 1951, and several amend- 
ments have been made since then. Prior thereto, corpora- 
tions were taxed only upon actual dividends declared, a 20 
per cent tax having been imposed thereon. In case of com- 
panies organized in foreign countries, the tax was appor- 
tioned to operations conducted in Thailand. 


The present revenue act which went into effect on April 
25, 1951, abolished the dividend tax and substituted in its 
place a tax on the net profits of corporations and registered 
partnerships, the latter being treated as corporations for 
taxation purposes. The corporate tax rates are 10 per cent 
on net profits up to $25,000 (U.S.); 15 per cent on net 
profits up to $50,000, and 20 per cent on net profits over 
$50,000. (Figures are based upon present foreign exchange 


rates). 


And so it came to be understood that only by increasing 
membership could multi-economy be developed and a founda- 


-tion laid for production on a large scale. 


Last year the Han En co-operative increased from 47 
households to 107 and labour power was more than doubled. 
With State aid, they fully utilized the surplus labour power 
and communal assets, thus enabling production to make a 
rapid advance in every respect. In January, 1954, 25 hec- 
tares of dry land was converted into wet land; 12,000 plum 
trees and fruit trees were planted on hill slopes; and small 
dams capable of irrigating 20 to 40 hectares of land were 
built. Early winter, a 7,000 square metre fishpond was ex- 
cavated and 10,000 fish fry were placed in the pond for fish 
breeding. A glasshouse was built for growing vegetables in 
winter. From this and other sideline occupations, the co- 
cperative derived income 100% higher than in previous years. 


Despite the severe frost and the damage it caused in 
1954, income was still higher than in 1952. Members with 


light labour power could do light jobs, so that every one would 


be sure of earning a definite income. Another result was 
that communal assets far exceeded members’ investments and 
became the principal source of funds for enlarging repro- 
duction. With accumulations in eight years, and State re- 
ward, the communal assets now amount to 240 million yuan, 
which is 2.4 times the investments representing the price 
for their carts and horses. In the early days the capitalistic 
ideas of certain members were criticised and members were 


helped to create the concept of “taking the co-operative as 
home.” 


. In the past three years remuneration for land dropped 
to 0.8 picul and interest rate on investments of carts and 
horses dropped from 30% to 138%. Now the higher co- 
operative had 145 housenolds, 55 draft horses and cattle, 
14 carts and four rubber-wheeled carts in addition to one 
In 1955 they will 
mobilise members to convert a further 30 hectares into wet 
land while at the same time developing hog raising, cattle- 
raising and vegetable growing. In this way each man is ex- 
pected to earn 30,000 yuan (old currency rate), assuming 
maximum this year. 


International common carriers are assessed.for income 
tax at the rate of one per cent of annual gross income from 
outward freights and passenger fares instead of the 
graduated rates on net profits mentioned above. The reason 
is that the Revenue Department thinks (and rightly so) 
that it is impossible to segregate properly the operational 
expenses inside Thailand as apportioned to the expense of 
operations in other parts of the world. 


In the calculation of net profits, reasonable sums are 
permitted to be deducted as business expenses of roughly 
the same type as those deductible in the United States. The 
Thailand Revenue Department is permitted to disallow re- 
serve accounts as well as excessive distributions made in 
the way of salaries. Charitable contributions are limited 
to a deductible expense of 1 per cent of net profits for 
income tax purposes. | 


For the calculation of depreciation items, a royal decree 
was enacted fixing the rates, ranging annually from 22 per 
cent for brick buildings, to 73 per cent for office fixtures and 
10 per cent for industrial machinery. In practice it has 
been found that these depreciation rates are a bit too low 
to reflect actual values. Also depreciation is figured on a 
diminishing value so that an item can never be fully depre- 
ciated. | 

In computing taxable income of foreign corporations, 
the Thailand Revenue Code limits the tax computation to 
income derived from operations conducted by the taxpayer 
inside of Thailand. However, domestic corporations (or- 
ganized under Siamese laws) are taxed upon their whole 
income from whatever source it may be derived. Taxes 
paid abroad by domestic corporations can be deducted in 
computing taxable Thailand income. : 

The revenue laws provide for ministerial sameasiliiih 
to be issued, by the Minister of Finance, which have the 
same import and effect as the U.S. Treasury Regulations. 


Under Siamese laws there are withholding income tax 
features similar to those found in existing United States 
revenue acts. For instance, in paying salaries to employees 
in Thailand, a monthly deduction of 10 per cent must be 
made from the taxable salary. That tax is calculated on a 
basis of 10 per cent of the net taxable annual income of 
the employee, it being assumed he has no other income. 
His personal exemption for wife and children is calculated, 
by the employers, after first deducting from gross income 
a general 20 per cent deduction of the employee’s earnings 
as a wage earner. Upon the remaining balance, a 10 per — 
cent withholding tax is collected. That sum must be paid 
over each month by the employer to the local tax officials. 


When salary payments go to persons abroad, a with- 
holding deduction of 20 per cent is made. Also when divi- 
dends are declared and paid to stockholders residing out- 
side of Thailand, a 20 per cent withholding tax on such 
dividends is taken. 

Annual tax returns must be made by taxpaying legal 
entities within 150 days after the close of their fiscal year. 
The regular calendar year is considered as the taxable year 
unless the taxpayer establishes his own fiscal year. Changes 
can be made therein by permission of the Director-General 
of the Internal Revenue Department. 
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The entire tax for legal entities must be paid in a lump 
sum upon the filing of the income tax return. It is neces- 
sary to file with the tax return, copies of the company’s 
balance sheet, working account and profit and loss state- 
ment. There is no system of “certified public accountants” in 
Thailand. The tax forms of a corporation must be certified 
by the person designated by the taxpayer as its duly qualified 
auditor. 


As is usual in all countries, taxpayers indulge in various 
types of tax evasion. Those who are too brazen, however, 
soon find themselves afoul of the law and subject to in- 


vestigation, coupled with assessment of additional taxes with 


a reward of 40 per cent of the penalties to the informer or 
discoverer, who could also be a tax official. Since Thailand 
is not too large a country, having a little over nineteen 
million inhabitants, a well-do-do-taxpayer usually stands out 
like a sore thumb in his community. The local tax officials 
in various areas of the country have a good idea from 
neighborhood gossip and general observation about the wealth 
of its prominent merchants and commercial firms. 


The Thailand Revenue Department officials generally 
have full faith in the integrity of the leading business 
houses and usually their tax reports are accepted without 
much question. However, from bitter experience, the re- 
venue authorities realize that the more irresponsible firms 
attempt to evade taxes by keeping several sets of books, 
beclouding their accounts so that an intelligent examina- 
tion is usually most difficult. 


The general story is that such firms keep three sets of 
books—one for the tax authorities, one for their partners 
and one for themselves. , 


One of the methods by which the Revenue Department 
attempts to remedy the situation in such instances is both 
simple and effective. When a business firm is under sus- 
picion of tax evasion, the Thailand tax officials send one of 
their revenue agents around to the establishment in ques- 
tion. Upon arrival, he seats himself in a comfortable chair 
and just stays around all day in a leisurely manner, keeping 
an eye on customers coming in and on the activities of the 
staff of the establishment. During that time he also browses 
through the firm’s accounts, knowing full well the books are 
“doctored”. 


At first the proprietors of the firm try to laugh it off, 
but around the end of the day, they begin to get a little 
nervous, and fearing that the revenue agent might actually 
uncover something embarrassing, they start offering pro- 
positions of settlement to the Revenue Department. After 
some give and take, a reasonable adjustment is made of a 


supposedly correct tax which is more in keeping with actual - 


conditions. Then the revenue agent is called off his watch- 


dog job and sent to some other place where similar tactics 
are used. 


The regular procedure prescribed in the Revenue Code 
permits official investigation of a taxpayer’s books by Re- 
venue agents, and that method is in constant use for every- 
day operations. 


Under a recent amendment to the revenue code, the tax 
authorities are permitted to disregard the information given 
in a tax return and can impose a tax which they feei is 
reasonable under all the circumstances. They can take 
into consideration the manner of life of the taxpayer, the 
type of house he lives in, the clothes worn by the family, 
the number of automobiles used, the foreign or vacation 
travel indulged in by members of the family and the general 
operations of his business firm. Upon appraisal of all these 
factors, the tax authorities can arbitrarily make a new tax 
assessment and disregard the tax return made by the tax- 
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payer. If the taxpayer is dissatisfied, he can appeal through 
the usual channels within the Internal Revenue Department. 
Appeals to the courts are allowed from all decisions of the 
Director-General of the Internal Revenue Department, but 
are rarely taken, being usually confined to points of law. 


In the payment of taxes by individual persons, two 
methods are used. In one, a salaried person has part of 
his tax deducted every month by his employer. At the end 
of the tax year, the individual taxpayer files his final return 
during the month of February. He takes credit for tax pay- 
ments already made, and then awaits a bill from the tax 
authorities or a refund, whichever is due. 


The second method applies to persons who do not have 
a monthly withholding tax. They file their returns in 
February of each year and thereafter in a month or so, a 
tax bill is sent them which they must pay within a month. 
If any individual taxpayer is short of funds, however, he 
can pay his tax in two instalments two months apart, pro- 
vided he makes application for such instalment payment. 


The income tax payments for individuals are rather high, 
but not as bad as in the States. For net incomes up to 
$6,000 per annum, the tax is 10 per cent per annum. Per- 
sonal deductions are’ permitted of about $250 per year for 
husband and wife combined, and $45 per year for each 
child. No other dependency deductions are allowed. Salari- 
ed persons are allowed a 20 per cent deduction of gross 
income calculated before personal exemption is taken, The 
rate gradually increases for every $6,000 and for sums over 
$30,000 (net taxable income), the tax rate is 50 per cent 


of the annual income above that sum. 


Persons who receive their income from abroad are per- 


mitted to convert their foreign income at an “official rate” 
of exchange, which is more favorable than the commercial 
rate. For instance, the commercial rate of exchange at pre- 
sent is around 21.00 Siamese ticals per $1.00 (U.S.). The 
“official rate’ for tax purposes is 17.00 Siamese ticals. On 
British pound sterling the commercial rate is around 58 


ticals per. pound sterling, and the “official rate” is 45 ticals 
per pound. 


In an effort to save taxes for their personnel, many 
foreign firms endeavor to givestheir employees certain bene- 
fits, such as cost of living allowance, housing, meals and do- 
mestie transportation facilities. However, such arrange- 
ments must be carefully made, since the tax authorities are 
aware of such tactics and they endeavor to include such 
benefits in the taxable income of the individuals. Many 
firms absorb part or all of their employee’s tax payments, 
and the Thailand Revenue authorities permit them to do so. 
Such tax payments are considered to be part of the income 
of the particular employee, and a new tax calculation is 
made upon the combined items, salary plus income tax. 
However, only one such calculation is made; it does not go 
on ad infinitum. | 


The tax law situation in Thailand is somewhat similar 
to that prevailing in the United States at the time the income 


tax was first introduced for individuals and corporations. 


Gradually, as Siamese taxpayers discover loopholes, the Thai- 
land Internal Revenue Department endeavors to amend the 
tax laws to cover particular situations. At present the tax 
laws are relatively simple, but, in the course of time, it is 
possible that the tax laws may become much more complex. 


There are comparatively few well-trained accountants in — 


Thailand, a fact which the Thailand Revenue Department 
recognizes. Therefore, it goes slowly in amending tax laws 
so that the interpretation thereof will not become too eom- 
plex for the average businessman. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Commercial Arbitration A Method of Settling Interna- 
tional Commercial Disputes 


Commercial disputes are a barrier to trade. World ex- 
ports have moved up from 30 billion U.S. dollars in 1928 to 
72 billion U.S. dollars in 1952; the share of Asian exports 
has risen from about five billion dollars to seven and half 
billion dollars. Disputes between sellers and buyers ‘in- 
creased as the number of entrepreneurs grows and the volume 
of international trade expands. There. are’ controversies 
over failure to ship or to deliver, over late shipments or 
deliveries, over merchandise inferior in quality, over refusal 
to accept delivery of goods, over claims that no contract 
ever existed between the parties, over differing interpreta- 
tions of foreign trade definitions which set forth the risks 
of seller and buyer while the goods are in transit, over inter- 
pretation of marine insurance that should have been supplied, 
over terms of payment, foreign exchange regulations, and 
the many other technical factors that enter into a foreign 
trade transaction from the time that an exporter receives 
and accepts an order and the importer receives and 
accepts the goods. In most cases businessmen are honest in 
their dealings with each other. If there is a disagreement, 
they want not only a speedy and economic settlement of 
their differences but a fair settlement also. Commercial dis- 
putes that end in courts of law are usually costly and usually 
acerbating. Public attention resulting from cases being aired 
in courts has frequently added to the friction between dis- 
putants and has thereby created enough animosity to end 
business relationships. 


An alternative method of settling international com- 
mercial disputes is commercial arbitration. Centuries ago 
traders discovered that commercial arbitration would enable 
them to adjudicate their differences quickly, cheaply, pri- 
vately and fairly. Unfortunately, too few of those engaged 
in foreign trade, aside from large companies or active dealers 


The writer wishes to acknowledge his deep obli- 
gation to Prof. E. S. Kirby of University of Hong- 
kong, to whose suggestion and sympathetic 
encouragement this work owes its existence. 


in staple raw materials, know in sufficient detail for their 
own profitable use what international commercial arbitra- 


tion is, how it works and what it does.(1) 


DEFINITION OF COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION 


Commercial arbitration may be defined as an extra- 
judicial process carried on by one or more persons chosen 
by the parties who voluntarily or through compulsion submit 
their commercial differences or disputes. Arbitration is 
usually called voluntary when the parties willingly submit to 
it, and compulsory when they are bound to arbitrate. | 


~FOUR SYSTEMS OF INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
ARBITRATION 


There are four organized foreign trade arbitration sy¥s- 
tems in the world today. Of these, the British Empire System 
is the oldest. The first Arbitration Act was passed as long 
ago as 1698. Its center and model is the London Court of 
Arbitration of the London Chamber of Commerce, together 
with a number of highly organized commodity exchanges. 
Before the late war these arbitration agencies in London 


attracted -foreign trade arbitration from all over the world. 


Whenever foreign traders have trade relations with the Bri- 
tish, they are urged by the latter to use this court or other 
agencies in the British System. Through the interest and 
cooperation of the Federation of Chambers of Commerce of 
the British Empire, which was largely instrumental in weld- 
ing and holding the British System together before the war, 
the British law was being extended to the--Commonwealth; 
and the rules of procedure of the Federation of Commerce, 
adopted also by the London Court of Arbitration, were 
being advocated as the standard for all chambers through- 
out the Empire. Considerable progress had been made in 
their adoption. 


The second system of arbitration is that of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, effective now particularly in 
European States. It was established in 1923 and has its 
headquarters in Paris where most arbitrations are held 
either orally before the Court of Arbitration, or are con- 
ducted through correspondence. This’ system, before the 
war, had national committees in many countries and these 
are being restored as rapidly as conditions permit. It com- 
bines the alternate processes of conciliation and arbitration 
and provides separate rules for each process. The introduc- 
‘tion of this system has not altered activity or prestige of 
the British and Soviet Union system within their own ter- 
ritories. 


Of ever-increasing importance is the Soviet Union 
System of Commercial Arbitration. This is applicable to all 
State transactions within the Soviet Union and is by way 
of being a_ required’ procedure. Although the Foreign 
Trade Arbitration Commission is created within the All- 
Union Chamber of Commerce, it is a body with whom all 


(1) Morris L. Rosenthal, ‘‘Arbitration in the Settlement of International 


Law and Contemporary Problems, XII, N.Y. 1946, 
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The entire tax for legal entities must be paid in a lump 
sum upon the filing of the income tax return. It is neces- 
sary to file with the tax return, copies of the company’s 
balance sheet, working account and profit and loss state- 
ment. There is no system of “certified public accountants” in 
Thailand. The tax forms of a corporation must be certified 
by the person designated by the taxpayer as its duly qualified 
auditor. 


As is usual in all countries, taxpayers indulge in various 
types of tax evasion. Those who are too brazen, however, 
soon find themselves afoul of the law and subject to in- 
vestigation, coupled with assessment of additional taxes with 
a reward of 40 per cent of the penalties to the informer or 
discoverer, who could also be a tax official. Since Thailand 
is not too large a country, having a little over nineteen 
million inhabitants, a well-do-do-taxpayer usually stands out 
like a sore thumb in his community. The loca] tax officials 
in various areas of the country have a good idea from 
neighborhood gossip and general observation about the wealth 
of its prominent merchants and commercial firms. 


The Thailand Revenue Department officials generally 
have full faith in the integrity of the leading business 
houses and usually their tax reports are accepted without 
much question. However, from bitter experience, the re- 
venue authorities realize that the more irresponsible firms 
attempt to evade taxes by keeping several sets of books, 
beclouding their accounts so that an intelligent examina- 
tion is usually most difficult. : 


The general story is that such firms keep three sets of 
books—one for the tax authorities, one for their partners 
and one for themselves. 


One of the methods by which the Revenue Department 
attempts to remedy the situation in such instances is both 
simple and effective. When a business firm is under sus- 
picion of tax evasion, the Thailand tax officials send one of 
their revenue agents around to the establishment in ques- 
tion. Upon arrival, he seats himself in a comfortable chair 
and just stays around all day in a leisurely manner, keeping 
an eye on customers coming in and on the activities of the 
staff of the establishment. During that time he also browses 
through the firm’s accounts, knowing full well the books are 
“doctored”. 


At first the proprietors of the firm try to laugh it off, 
but around the end of the day, they begin to get a little 
nervous, and fearing that the revenue agent might actually 
uncover something embarrassing, they start offering pro- 
positions of settlement to the Revenue Department. After 
some give and take, a reasonable adjustment is made of a 


supposedly correct tax which is more in keeping with actual - 


conditions. Then the revenue agent is called off his watch- 


dog job and sent to some other place where similar tactics 
are used. 


_ The regular procedure prescribed in the Revenue Code 
permits official investigation of a taxpayer’s books by Re- 
venue agents, and that method is in constant use for every- 
day operations. 


Under a recent amendment to the revenue code, the tax 
authorities are permitted to disregard the information given 
in a tax return and can impose a tax which they feei is 
reasonable under all the circumstances. They can take 
into consideration the manner of life of the taxpayer, the 
type of house he lives in, the clothes worn by the family, 
the number of automobiles used, the foreign or vacation 
travel indulged in by members of the family and the general 
operations of his business firm. Upon appraisal of all these 
factors, the tax authorities can arbitrarily make a new tax 
assessment and disregard the tax return made by the tax- 
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payer. If the taxpayer is dissatisfied, he can appeal through 
the usual channels within the Internal Revenue Department. 
Appeals to the courts are allowed from all decisions of the 
Director-General of the Internal Revenue Department, but 
are rarely taken, being usually confined to points of law. 


In the payment of taxes by individual persons, two 
methods are used. In one, a salaried person has part of 
his tax deducted every month by his employer. At the end 
of the tax year, the individual taxpayer files his final return 
during the month of February. He takes credit for tax pay- 


ments already made, and then awaits a bill from the tax 


authorities or a refund, whichever is due. 


The second method applies to persons who do not have 
a monthly withholding tax. They file their returns in 
February of each year and thereafter in a month or so, a 
tax bill is sent them which they must pay within a month. 
If any individual taxpayer is short of funds, however, he 
can pay his tax in two instalments two months apart, pro- 
vided he makes application for such instalment payment. 


The income tax payments for individuals are rather high, 
but not as bad as in the States. For net incomes up to 
$6,000 per annum, the tax is 10 per cent per annum. Per- 
sonal deductions are permitted of about $250 per year for 
husband and wife combined, and $45 per year for each 


child. No other dependency deductions are allowed. Salari- 


ed persons are allowed a 20 per cent deduction of gross 
income calculated before personal exemption is taken, The 
rate gradually increases for every $6,000 and for sums over 
$30,000 (net taxable income), the tax rate is 50 per cent 


of the annual income above that sum. 


Persons who receive their income from abroad are per- 
mitted to convert their foreign income at an “official rate” 
of exchange, which is more favorable than the commercial 
rate. For instance, the commercial rate of exchange at pre- 
sent is around 21.00 Siamese ticals per $1.00 (U.S.). The 


“official rate” for tax purposes is 17.00 Siamese ticals. On 


British pound sterling the commercial rate is around 58 


ticals per pound sterling, and the “official rate” is 45 ticals 
per pound. 


In an effort to save taxes for their personnel, many 
foreign firms endeavor to givestheir employees certain bene- 
fits, such as cost of living allowance, housing, meals and do- 
mestic transportation facilities. However, such arrange- 


ments must be carefully made, since the tax authorities are 


aware of such tactics and they endeavor to include such 
benefits in the taxable income of the individuals. Many 


firms absorb part or all of their employee’s tax payments, 


and the Thailand Revenue authorities permit them to do so. 
Such tax payments are considered to be part of the income 
of the particular employee, and a new tax calculation is 


made upon the combined items, salary plus income tax. 


However, only one such calculation is made; it does not go 
on ad infinitum. 


The tax law situation in Thailand is somewhat similar 
to that prevailing in the United States at the time the income 
tax was first introduced for individuals and corporations. 
Gradually, as Siamese taxpayers discover loopholes, the Thai- 
land Internal Revenue Department endeavors to amend the 
tax laws to cover particular situations. At present the tax 
laws are relatively simple, but, in the course of time, it is 
possible that the tax laws may become much more complex. 
There are comparatively few well-trained accountants in 
Thailand, a fact which the Thailand Revenue Department 
recognizes. Therefore, it goes slowly in amending tax laws 
so that the interpretation thereof will not become too ecom- 
plex for the average businessman. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Commercial Arbitration A Method of Settling Interna- 
tional Commercial Disputes 


Commercial disputes are a barrier to trade. World ex- 
ports have moved up from 30 billion US. dollars in 1928 to 
72 billion U.S. dollars in 1952; the share of Asian exports 
has risen from about five billion dollars to seven and half 
billion dollars. Disputes between sellers and buyers in- 
creased as the number of entrepreneurs grows and the volume 
of international trade expands... There. are controversies 
over failure to ship or to deliver, over late shipments or 
deliveries, over merchandise inferior in quality, over refusal 
to accept delivery of goods, over claims that no contract 
ever existed between the parties, over differing interpreta- 
tions of foreign trade definitions which set forth the risks 
of seller and buyer while the goods are in transit, over inter- 
pretation of marine insurance that should have been supplied, 
over terms of payment, foreign exchange regulations, and 
the many other technical factors that enter into a foreign 
trade transaction from the time that an exporter receives 
and accepts an order and the importer receives and 
accepts the goods. In most cases businessmen are honest in 
their dealings with each other. If there is a disagreement, 
they want not only a speedy and economic settlement of 
their differences but a fair settlement also. Commercial dis- 
putes that end in courts of law are usually costly and usually 
acerbating. Public attention resulting from cases being aired 
in courts has frequently added to the friction between dis- 
putants and has thereby created enough animosity to end 


An alternative method of settling international com- 
mercial disputes is commercial arbitration. Centuries ago 
traders discovered that commercial arbitration would enable 
them to adjudicate their differences quickly, cheaply, pri- 
vately and fairly. -. Unfortunately, too few of those engaged 
in foreign trade, aside from large companies or active dealers 


The writer wishes to acknowledge his deep obli- 
gation to Prof. E. S. Kirby of University of Hong- 
kong, to whose suggestion and sympathetic 
encouragement this work owes its existence. 


‘System of Commercial Arbitration. 


in staple raw materials, know in sufficient detail for their 


own profitable use what international commercial arbitra- 


tion is, how it works and what it does.() 


DEFINITION OF COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION 


Commercial arbitration may be defined as an extra- 
judicial process carried on by one or more persons chosen 
by the parties who voluntarily or through compulsion submit 
their commercial differences or disputes. Arbitration is 
usually called voluntary when the parties willingly submit to 
it, and compulsory when they are bound to arbitrate. 


| FOUR SYSTEMS OF INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL 


ARBITRATION 


There are four organized foreign trade arbitration sy¥s- 
tems in the world today. Of these, the British Empire System 
is the oldest. The first Arbitration Act was passed as long 
ago as 1698. Its center and model is the London Court of 
Arbitration of the London Chamber of Commerce, together 
with a number of highly organized commodity exchanges. 
Before the late war these arbitration agencies in London 
attracted -foreign trade arbitration from all over the world. 
Whenever foreign traders have trade relations with the Bri- 
tish, they are urged by the latter to use this court or other 
agencies in the British System. Through the interest and 
cooperation of the Federation of Chambers of Commerce of 
the British Empire, which was largely instrumental in weld- 
ing and holding the British System together before the war, 
the British law was being extended to the Commonwealth; 
and the rules of procedure of the Federation of Commerce, 
adopted also by the London Court of Arbitration, were 
being advocated as the standard for all chambers through- 
out the Empire.. Considerable progress had been made in 
their adoption. 


The second system of arbitration is that of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, effective now particularly in 
European States. It was established in 1923 and has its 
headquarters in Paris where most arbitrations are held 
either orally before the Court of Arbitration, or are con- 
ducted through correspondence. This system, before the 
war, had national committees in many countries and these 
are being restored as rapidly as conditions permit. It com- 
bines the alternate processes of conciliation and arbitration 
and provides separate rules for each process. The introduc- 
tion of this system has not altered dctivity or prestige of 
the British and Soviet Union system within their own ter- 
ritories. 


Of ever-increasing importance is the Soviet Union 
This is applicable to all 
State transactions within the Soviet Union and is by way 
of being a_ required procedure. Although the Foreign 
Trade Arbitration Commission is created within the All- 
Union Chamber of Commerce, it is a body with whom all 


(1) Morris L. Rosenthal, ‘Arbitration in the Settlement of International 


Law and Contemporary Problems, XII, N.Y. 1946, 
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foreign trade arbitrations of which Russians are parties are 
usually held.(2) 


The latest of the four systems to be organized is Western 
Hemisphere System. This is composed of three parts: The 
American System, which administers foreign trade arbitra- 
tions in the United States under the Rules of the American 
Arbitration Association and which affords foreign trade faci- 
lities and services in other countries through joint commis- 
sions; the Inter-American System, which provides for arbitra- 
tion among nationals and residents of the different republics, 
including the United States; the Canadian-American System, 
which provides for arbitration between Canadians and 
Americans. These systems are coordinated with a con- 
siderable uniformity. The Western Hemisphere system 
differs from the other three systems in that the American 
Arbitration Association, which is the co-ordinator of the 
three Western Hemisphere systems, enters into joint ar- 
rangements with organizations in other countries under 
which joint trade arbitration commissions are _ established. 
These commissions have a joint administration with joint 
rules and clauses. 


These four systems are not competitive. Rather have 
they grown up independently of each other in response to 
the demands of their national traders. They have followed 
the normal trade currents and have tried to fulfil the de- 
.mand of the parties in dispute that their arbitrations be 
arranged at places of their choice and at times convenient 
to them. In order to assure parties equal, fair, and ex- 
peditious settlement of disputes arising out of commercial 
contracts to which native foreign traders and other nationals 
were parties, the local arbitration tribunals or associations 
encouraged reciprocal arbitration arrangement with organiza- 
tions in other countries that maintained arbitral facilities. (3) 


Regarding the arbitration of commercial controversies 
arising between a government and a national or corporation 
of another country, the Convention for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes signed at The Hague on 
October 18, 1907, appears to have made possible such arbi- 
tration. A precedent has already been established in the 
settlement by arbitration of a controversy arising out of a 
traffic agreement entered into by the Chinese National Gov- 
ernment and the Radio Corporation of America, on Novem- 
ber 10, 1928, wherein the parties provided for the submis- 
sion of controversies to arbitration. A dispute was settled 
by an arbitral award of April 15, 1935,(4) in favour of the 
Chinese Government after an arbitration ‘procedure had 
been conducted at The Hague, under the facilities of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration. 


BASIC TERMINOLOGY IN ARBITRATION 


Commercial Arbitration. As W. A. Sturges defines. it, 
“is the process by which businessmen submit disputes which 
arise out of their business transactions to one or more per- 
sons whom the parties select to decide their particular 


(2) USSR Chamber of Commerce Foreign Trade Arbitration Commission, 
Decree of the Central Executive Committee and the Council of People’s 
Commissars of the U.S.S.R. Chamber of Commerce. Foreign Trade 
Arbitration Commission. USSR International Book, 1939, Moscow. 

(3) Examples of such agreements went as follows: 


New York and London Commercial Arbitration Service. The first 
arrangement was between the American Arbitration Association and 
the American Chamber of Commerce in London in 1934 whereunder 
the two collaborating organizations agreed to establish the New York 
and London Commercial Arbitration Service and to recommend the 
use of approved alternate clauses for the reference of controversies 
to arbitration. 


American—Manchester Arbitration Service. This arrangement was an 
improvement in that it offered a joint clause instead of alternate 
clauses for use in contracts, with arbitrations to be held under the 
Rules of the respective organizations domiciled where the arbitration 
was to be held. 


(4) American Journal of International Law, 1936, p. 5365. 


(5) 
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In contrast to conciliation and mediation, arbitra- 
tion is a judicial process, whereas the others are primarily 
bargaining processes; arbitrators are judges whose decisions 
the parties to the dispute agree to accept as final and bind- 
ing. 
Arbitration Clause. Arbitration clauses are part of the 
technique of arbitration which is provided in a contract at 
the time of its making for the arbitration of any future 
disputes that may arise subsequently under the agreement or 
in relation to it. 
refer all such disputes to arbitration or they may be limited in 
that only specified disputes to arbitration are so submitted; 
or they may be standard in that they are in common use. 
The standard commercial clause may go as follows: 
“Any controversy or claim arising out of, or relating 
to, this contract or the breach thereof, shall be settled by 
arbitration, in accordance with the Rules, the obtaining, 
of the x x x Arbitration Association, and judgement 
upon the award rendered may be entered in any maisaus 
having jurisdiction thereof.” (6) 
Arbitral Machinery. By arbitral is 
the organization of facilities for a continuing process 
of arbitration. These facilities are usually held to include 
a procedure, arbitrators or panels of arbitrators, hearing 
rooms, clerks and administrative headquarters and _ ser- 
vices.’’ (7) 
Arbitral System. When arbitral facilities are available 
Over wide geographic areas, and are competent to handle 


controversies in a uniform manner, they are said to con- 


stitute an arbitral system. In order to achieve an effective 
arbitration system, it would be well to list the essentials of 
such a system: (8) | 

i) The formulation of an effective arbitration clause 
for inclusion in a commercial contract at the will of the 
parties to which it will automatically bring the arbitration 
system into operation for the determination of a dispute 
arising under the contract. 

ii) Successful negotiation with the principal business 
interests in the leading commercial countries, to _— with, 


of the rules which are to govern: 


a) the selection and the appointment of. arbitrators 
and their powers, 

b) the procedure at arbitrations, 

c) the making of the AWARD, 

d) the fees and expenses payable in connection with 
the arbitration, and all other incidentals to arbitration. 

iii) The setting up of new, or the adoption of existing, 
organizations in the leading commercial countries to act as 
administrators in their own country of the arbitration sys- 
tem. 

iv) The enactment by the leading commercial coun- 
tries of national laws which, in reference to commercial dis- 
putes, will, within their own territories, make the arbitration 
clause and arbitrations conducted in accordance with the 
rules valid and enable all awards to be enforced in pursuance 
of them. | 


(5) Wesley A. Sturges, “Commercial Arbitration’, Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences, 1930 ed., Il, pp. 151-152. 

(6) Excerpt from The Standard Commercial Clause as stipulated by the 
American Arbitration Association. Cp. Gotshal, *“‘Ihe Purpose of In- 
ternational Commercial Arbitration Clauses,’’ p. 133 and ‘Handbook 
of Procedure and Evidence In Arbitrations’’, London: Spottswoode & 
Eyre, 1946. 


(7) Francis Keller & Martin Domke, “Arbitration in International Con- 


troversy,”’ Issued by the Commission to study the Organization of 
Peace and the American Arbitration Association. N.Y., 1945. pp. 
41-42. 

Ent oa Pern , ‘Five Essentials of An Effective System of Private 


International Commercial] Arbitration,” The Arbitration Journal (N.S.) 
1:286-7, Fall, 1946, citing from an address of Sir Lynden Macassey of 
Britain, delivered on Aug."22, 1946 before the International Law As. 


sociation. 
(To be concluded) 


Such clauses may be general in that they, | 
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JAPAN’S 


Japan, although one of the most advanced industrial 
nations of the world, still depends much on agriculture for 
her existence. For instance, the Japanese farming popula- 
tion as of February 1, this year stood at 37,600,000, more 
than 43 per cent of the total population of 87,600,000, per- 
haps the largest ratio of the agrarian population among the 
industrial nations. Hence, any attempt to analyse Japan’s 
economic structure without proper attention to the agrarian 
life is bound to lead to an entirely wrong conclusion. In 
this connection, a comprehensive survey of Japan’s agricul- 
tural households by the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 
gives a dependable bird’s-eye .view of the national agrarian 
picture. Reporting the changes in the agricultural organiza- 
tion during the one year ending January, 1954, the minis- 
terial survey disclosed: 


(1) The number of farm houssholds is 6,105,000, 
which shows a slight decrease compared with the previous 
year. (2) In the number of farm households by size of 
tillage, the number of minuscule operations has decreased, 


while that of farm households of larger tillage has increased’ 


as in the previous year. (3) Classified by whether having 
other occupation besides agriculture or not, the number of 
farm households following agriculture alone has decreased, 
while those having side jobs have increased whether their 
chief occupation is agriculture or not. This is the same 
trend as in the previous year. (4) The farming popula- 
tion is 37,600,000, a slight decrease compared with the pre- 
vious year as in the case of the number of farm households. 
(5) In livestock raising, the rapid increase in milk cows 
and sheep up to the previous year has slowed down, and the 
rate of increase in cattle for meat and draft has been lowered 
year after year. However, the numbers of dairy cattle, 
cattle for beef or draft, sheep have marked the peak through- 
out the prewar and postwar years. The numbers of swine 
and horses have become smaller than those of the preyious 
year. 


The number of farm-households which stood at around 


5,500,000 in prewar years increased rapidly after the war — 


and reached 6,176,000 in 1950 or a prewar and postwar 
peak. Subsequently, it showed a gradual decrease though 
very slight and the number of farm households as of February 


1, 1954 stood at 6,105,000, a decrease of 37,000 compared 


with the previous year. This decrease is greater than in 
any four years after 1950. But we must note the following 
points concerning this situation. From 1951 to 1953 the 
number of farm households had been computed by. adding 
or subtracting from the list of farm households made in 
1950. Contrary to this, in the 1954 survey the list newly 
made in March 1953 was used for this purpose. What has 
been discovered by making this new list was that there had 
been a decrease of 33,583 other than what appeared in the 
previous surveys during the three years between 1951 and 
1953. This figure has been added to the 1954 decrease of 
farm households and that is why the 1954 decrease amounted 
that high. Therefore it would be nearer to the truth to con- 
sider that the number of farm households has continued to 
decrease gradually since 1951 to 1954. 


In the number of. farm households by size of tillage, 
as referred to before, the farm households of the so-called 
minuscule operations have decreased, while the farm house- 
holds of larger tillage have increased. But this tendency has 
become increasingly less manifest. from 1953 to 1954. 


Generally speaking, the trend seems to stay rather un- 
changed. 


1. NUMBER OF FARM HOUSEHOLDS 


| (In 1,000) 


Note: As of February 1, each year. 
- Source: Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. 

Classified by specialized farmers and farmers having 
side jobs, Table 2 shows that the former decreased in both 
number and rate standing at 2,373,000 or 38.9 per cent, 
while the latter increased in both number and rate to 
3,732,000 or 61.1 per cent. This trend has continued since 
1950. Furthermore, when the farm households having side 
jobs are classified by whether their chief occupation is agri- 
culture or the side job, it is noted that both have increased, 
but the increase of the latter is particularly conspicuous. 
The recent strong cause for the increase of farm households 
having other occupation together with agriculture is that 
they cannot sustain their livelihood without making effort to 
profit from other occupation because the prices of agricul- 
tural products, especially those of rice, have been fixed to the 
disadvantage of farm households holding a small tillage 
which has already become common in our agrarian area. 

2. FARM HOUSEHOLDS CLASSIFIED BY SPECIALIZED 

| AND NON-SPECIALIZED FARMERS 
(In 1,000) 


Farm Households 
with Side Jobs 

Farm Farm _ Chief Chief 
Households Households Total Occupation: Occupation: 


Total Specialized 


Number Agriculture Side Jobs 
6,176 3,086 3,090 1,753 1,337 
6,100 2,969 3,131 1,806 1,324 
6,142 2,510 3,632 2,232 1,406 
6,105 2,373 3,732 2,247 1,485 

Percentage: | 
100.0 50.0 28.4 21.6 
100.0 40.9 59.1 36.3 22.8 
100.0 38.9 61.1 36.8 24.3 


The recent increase in the total population, as shown 
in Table 3, is about 1,300,000 per year, but the agricultural 
population showed a slight decline in both 1953 and 1954 
after reaching a peak of 37,954,000 in 1952. The rate of 
the agrarian population against the total population which 
was 44.2 per cent in 1952 accordingly declined to 42.9 per 
cent in 1954. The population per farm household is 6.16 
in 1954, which is less than 6.17 of 1953. This is due to the 
greater decrease in the farming population than farm house- 
holds. The decrease in the agrarian population in 1954 was 
slightly larger than in 1953, because more women in farm 
households left rural villages, i.e. they have ceased to be 
helping hands in agriculture and have increasingly come to © 
work in cities. : | 

3. AGRICULTURAL POPULATIONAL | 
No.of Head Ratio of Farm 


Total Farmers Per Farm Population 

(In 1,000) Population Household Against Total 

| (In 1,000) (Per person) Population (%) 
83,200 37,811 6.122 45.4 
84,574 37,562 6.158 44.4 
1952 85,852 37,954 6.173 44.2 
86,200 37,900 44.0 
87,600 37,600 6.159 42.9 
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4. NUMBER OF ANIMALS IN THE LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 
(In 1,000) 
Cattle Livestock 
Total Dairy Beef & Horses Sheep Goats Swine Rabbits Chicken Unit 
Cattle Draft Total* 
1,584 160 1,424 1,377 33 108 850 52,915 3,751 
1,654 166 1,488 1,360 44 123 932 51,322 3,730 
Ey or nee 1,740 170 1,570 1,340 57 137 978 — 50,403 3,799 
2,459 204 2,255 1,076 364 418 623 1,791 16,634 3,940 
2,460 226 2,234 1,061 449 465 1,116 21,844 3,944 
2,671 276 2,395 1,112 478 501 799 1,070 30,273 4,373 
2,825 323 2,502 1,090 693 492 994 743 36,586 4,614 ext 
2,896 356 2,540 1,022 733 532 833 788 41,805 4,644 
Note: *Livestock unit means 1 for cattle and horses; 5 for swine; sheep and goats 10; rabbits 50; chicken 100. lars 
are 
‘The labor force in agriculture has increased by 22 per Table 6 shows the comparison between the planned isla 
cent of the prewar strength, while the acreage under cultiva- goals and actual results of the livestock promotion pro- Jol 
tion which was 5,860,000 chobu in 1941 declined to 5,450,000 gram. As noted, the results were slightly below the planned eal 
chobu in 1952. Accordingly the tillage per household de- goals during last year. By types of livestock, those increased isla 
creased by 15 per cent of the prewar acreage. This de- more than the planned goals were milk cows, cattle for beef mo 
crease in tillage led to intensive utilization of farmland by and draft and chicken. Particularly poor was the raising cal: 
such measures as the promotion of livestock raising etc., but of rabbits which amounted to only 30 per cent of the goal. tha 
further development in this field seems to have reached the The results in the raising of sheep and swine were also very 
ceiling and this indicates the difficulty of easing the pressure poor. | int 
of overpopulation in rural areas by intensive utilization of ¢ PLANNED GOALS AND RESULTS FOR LIVESTOCK PROMOTION me 
farmland. According to the Statistics Bureau of the Prime | ; ie e me 
Minister’s Office, the surplus labor force in agriculture as 
of March 1953 is estimated to amount between 1,000,000 a ‘as a ‘ of 
and 1,500,000 and since they can be regarded as latent un Beet 2.391 2.540 106.2 firs 
employees they must seek employment elsewhere outside Horses — .......ccseccceeeeeeuees 1,148 1,022 89.0 tai 
agriculture. To make matters worse, the slow and steady Sheep wa 
increase of population in the rural districts in Tohoku Region wine 2027! aes 833 71.6 des 
The livestock raising has recently developed markedly 3 am 
owing to: 1) The present rural economy that necessitates | | | Sp: 
multiple operation for a great need of ready money; 2) — : : | 
A greater demand for livestock products as foodstuffs; and .- the 
3) To the Government’s policy to promote the stock-raising an 
industry. As indicated in Table 4, according to the survey Sey oS reg 
made in February 1954, there was an increase in livestock ble 
of all kinds except horses and swine as compared with the #3. Sis 
same period of the previous year. otk 
Especially notable was the marked increase of dairy oe | of 
cattle totalling 356,000; cattle for beef or draft 2,540,000; CALIFORNIA — the 
sheep 733,000; and goats 532,000; all pre-war and postwar NEW YORE ..... : ar¢ 
peaks. The rapid increase rate of dairy cattle and sheep 
up to 1953, however, has now slightly lowered their rates CALIFORNIA — th 
of increase, while cattle for beef or draft steadily declined of 
annually in the rate of increase. Also noteworthy is the WASHIN GTON the 
decrease in swine and the increase in rabbits. The decrease : ing 
of swine is due to more slaughtering owing to the unusual CALIFORNIA oo sic 
rise of the pork price in 1953. we 
The number of farm households raising livestock as , thi 
of February 1954 (Table 5) shows an increase except for Reena | ho 
horses and swine as compared with same period in the pre- ; Save 10% by buying ple 
vious year. Namely, the number of households raising horses hak i K als 
was 855,000, 63,000 less than that in February 1953, and your ticket in Hong Kong. of 
swine 590,000, a decrease of 43,000. On the other hand, Sa 
to 225,000, cattle for beef Kong Office: pr 
Room 601B Great China House 
5. NUMBER OF FARM HOUSEHOLDS RAISING LIVESTOCK wines No. 8, Queen’s Road C., 
Dairy Cattle Sees Tel. 32563 
Cattle for Beef Horse Sheep Goats Swine Rabbits Seer ca 
& Draft of 
ree 133 1,986 905 253 353 459 915 da 
TO cass 151 2,010 911 295 399 349 569 
183 2,113 438 568 502 wi 
207 2,192 918 445 431 633 340 
ERG 225 2,218 855 486. . 471 590 365 pe 
ea 
In short, it may be said that the livestock for draft SKY TOURIST CONSTELLATION pe 
remained on the same level while those raised to obtain ready  ssssecs00 SO 
cash for consumer products such as milk, meat, hair and #2 ee, a 


furs have shown an ascending tendency. 
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THE SULU ARCHIPELAGO AND JOLO ISLAND 


By Juan A. Mariano 


The Sulu Archipelago includes a host of small islands 
extending from Borneo to Mindanao, which are said to be 
situated upon the summit of a submarine bank. The 
largest islands in the group are Jolo and Tawitawi with 
areas of 82,688 and 56,576 hectares, respectively. The 
island of Jolo was formerly called Sooloo while the town of 


Jolo, the present capital of the province, was originally © 


called Suug. Jolo town lies on the northern side of the 
island. Behind it the Tumantangis (which means “crying’’) 
mountain rises to a height of 2,700 feet; before it lies a 
calm sea studded here and there by numerous small islands 
that appear like pointed peaks of submerged mountains. 


Probably no other town in the Philippines has a more 
interesting history than Jolo. When Zamboanga was a 
mere convict colony, and Cebu, I[loilo, and Manila were 
mere settlements, Jolo was already one of the most im- 
portant cities in the Far East, the seat of the government 
of a powerful sultan. The Papuans were said to be its 
first inhabitants, but they were driven off into the moun- 
tains by the Bandjarmasin Sumatrans. At one time Jolo 
was the Mecca of the Far East. This happened after the 
death of Sayed Ali, a famous Sultan of Sulu, for whom a 
tomb was built, which became the object of pilgrimage 
among the Mohammedan faithful, which continued until the 
Spaniards destroyed it. | 


Jolo Island is one of the thickly populated islands in 


the Philippines, with the Moro tribes called Joloanos, Samals, 


and Bajaus predominating. It is among the Moros of this 
region where one can find pure specimens of the old Malayan 
blood. The Joloanos are mostly found in the Jolo and 
Siasi groups of islands. They are more powerful than the 
other two tribes and- are known locally as Tausug, or people 
of Suug, the ancient name of Jolo. The great majority of 
the Joloanos are farmers, although a big number of them 
are engaged in fishing. 

The Samals are a sea-faring tribe, much more so than 
the Joloanos. They are rarely found in the interior part 
of the island but instead they live in small settlements along 
the sea. Their houses are supported by high posts stand- 
ing upright above the water giving the visitor the impres- 
sion that they are nestling precariously on stilts. They 
were the latest to immigrate into the country, arriving in 
their vintas, which, to many Samal families, are still their 
homes. At present they numerically predominate in many 


_ places, especially in Zamboanga and Tawitawi. They are 


also found in large number in Tapul and Siasi Islands. Some 
of them have reached as far as Davao Province, where 
Samal Island obviously has been so named because of their 
presence. They are great fishermen and excellent divers, 


and are being employed as such in the pearl-shell fishing 


of Sulu. They are said to be skilful builders of vintas. 
The Bajaus are a subtribe of Samals, and are oftentimes 
called Samals. Their culture, however, is inferior to that 
of the Samals. They often change their place of abode 
depending upon the prevailing winds. When the south- 
west monsoon is blowing they move away from the rough 


ae portion of the sea and do the same thing when the north- 


east monsoon comes, They are expert fishermen. The 
pearl-shells, trepang, and shark fins which they gather are 
sold in the local market or bartered for cassava roots, rice, 
and clothes. 


Physiography and Geclogy. Jolo Island presents a pecu- 
liar and pleasing topography with its long, gentle slopes 
and beautiful curves. The mountains are low for the most 
part, the highest having an elevation of only 2,700 feet. 
There are many of these more or less isolated cones of worn- 
down stocks having the shapes of saucers turned bottom up 
with a decided sag in the bottom. One of the most pro- 
minent of these hills (hill may be more appropriate than 
mountain) is Bud-Datu near Jolo, which is also the most in- 
teresting from the historical standpoint. This small mount 
was the burial place of the famous datus in the past. From 
the summit of this mount one can see the vista of Jolo’s 
finest scenery. All of these hills are partially wooded, which 
is an unmistakable sign of previous thorough deforestation. 
The greater part of the island has long stretches of cogonals, 
with cleared patches here and there cultivated by the Moro. 
Some areas have parang forest with binayuyo and teak 
trees. A few of the islets are atolls, most of which have 
only small shallow depressions in the center, due either to 
elevation or to filling of the basins, or to both. An atoll 
is a coral island, consisting of a belt of coral reef sur- 
rounding a central lagoon. Atolls are not common in the 
Philippines. 


_Climate. The climate of Jolo Island, and the whole 
Sulu Archipelago for that matter, is very pleasant. The 
mean annual rainfall of 1,967 millimeters (77.4 inches) is 
evenly distributed throughout the year. At Jolo the mean 
annual temperature is 79.8° F (26.6° C.), which is lower 
than in most places in the Philippines. Typhoons pass far 
north of the Archipelago. Because of this distribution of 
rainfall the island is rich in verdure all the year round. 


Agriculture. Sulu Province has a total area of 280,238 
hectares, of which 203,440 have been declared agricultural. 
It has been estimated that over 50 per cent of the agricul- 
tural lands has been under some sort of cultivation. This 
is, very much higher than in any of the Mindanao provinces 
from the standpoint of the ratio of the cultivated area to 
the total agricultural land. One of the reasons for this large 
area of cultivated land is the abundance of roads in Jolo 
Island and the large population of the Province, which has 
86 persons per square kilometer. Jolo Island is crisscrossed 
with roads making all the agricultural areas accessible. 


Abaca, rice, coconut, corn, root crops, fruits, and vege- 
tables comprise the agricultural crops. Tobacco, cacao, and 
coffee are also produced. The most important money crops 
are abaca, coconut, and rice. The people of Jolo claim that 
their abaca (locally known as Lanut puti) is more durable 
than those of Davao or Cotabato hence the buyers are willing 
to pay higher prices for Jolo abaca. 


The root crops consist of cassava, sweet potatoes, pea- 
nuts, gabi, and ubi. Cassava is widely grown and is usually 
made into poi (cassava dough), which is used for food. One 
often finds in the market poi wrapped in banana leaves in 
cubes of 6 to 7 inches square and about 2 inches thick. Be- 
fore the war, starch used to be manufactured from cassava 
in Jolo Island. 


Fruits of many and interesting varieties are found in 
Jolo. Lanzones, bananas, mandarins, papayas, soursops, 
sugar apple, mangoes, nangka, juani, bauno, marang, durian, 
rambutan, chico, and mangosteen are some of the many 
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fruit trees planted. Among these, bananas are the most 


extensively cultivated and have the highest money value. — 


The most interesting fruit found in Jolo is the delicious and 
highly-prized mangosteen. Jolo Island is the only source of 
this fruit in the Philippines, and according to the Moros in 
Jolo, it takes nearly a generation for a mangosteen tree to 
come into bearing. The durian tree produces fruit after 
11 to 12 years. This is the fruit with a peculiar odor but 
which is a great favorite of the natives and even of new- 
comers. Durian fruits are produced abundantly in Jolo and 
always command a high price in the local market. 


The soils of Jolo Island appear similar to the volcanic 
soils of the Bukidnon Plateau, which are also adapted for 
the growing of a variety of crops. Besides, the island is 
endowed with an agreeable climate. These two factors— 
inherently fertile soils and favorable climate—give Jolo 
Island her great possibilities for agricultural development. 


Farm cultivation in Jolo is at best done in narrow 
patches, seldom extending beyond the nearby surroundings 
of a farmer’s dwelling place. And not far beyond the cul- 
tivated patches are wide open areas lying idle. Should 
abaca and coffee, two important money crops, be. planted 
extensively, Jolo Island would become a vastly more pro- 
gressive and richer community. Unfortunately, it seems 
that agriculture does not suit very well the Joloanos and 
Samals whose natural aptitude is for the pursuit of the 
more romantic life of the sea. 


Fishery Resources. The real mine of Sulu Archipelago 
is the sea, the products of which have made these islands 
famous for several centuries. Some authorities state that 
the history of the Sulu fisheries dates back to the early 
fourteenth century. For pearl shells, the fisheries of the 
Suiu Archipelago, favored by natural conditions, are the 
most prolific and extensive in the Philippines and, for that 
matter, in the Far East. Mr. Florentino Talavera of +the 
former Bureau of Science said that “pearl-oyster reefs exist 
from Basilan Strait to Sibutu Passage and cover an area of 
about 15,000 square miles; and in the most favorable locali- 
ties throughout this archipelago pearl-oyster thrive abun- 
dantly in water ranging from 5 to 30 fathoms. In the deeper 
waters there are oyster beds that serve as natural nur- 
series from which millions of tiny pearl oysters are produced 
and scattered by-the swift currents to the surrounding banks 
where they settle and grow very rapidly. The fertility of 
the Sulu pear! shell fisheries is unusual and can hardly be 
surpassed. | 


The pearl-shell industry of Sulu should be an attractive 
field for investment. The chief attraction in this industry 
is the pearls. The shells are also highly priced, being cur- 
rently sold in Jolo on the average of P135 per gross picul. 
The pearlers always hope to pick from the sea bottom the 
precious gems. Pearls obtained by pearlers, however, are 
not reported by them so there is no way of knowing how 
many pearls are collected for a certain period. 


Several varieties of shells are picked from the shell beds 
of Sulu; namely, the gold-lip pear] shell, the black-lip pearl 
shell, the trocha shells of the rough variety, the trocha shells 
of the smooth variety, and the green snail shells. Tortoise 
shells are also gathered from the turtle fisheries. 


The submarine wealth of Sulu does not consist only of 
the shell fisheries. Sponge beds of untold value also abound. 
There are fishing grounds where abundant fish are caught 
during favorable seasons. The most important of these 
grounds are located near Sitankai on the southern part of 
Sulu, around the islands of Jolo and Siasi, and along the 
reef in the vicinity of Cagayan de Sulu. Sitankai is the 
most important source of fish supply in this region. Dried 


(Continued on Page 384) 
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of a State Bank now in process of formation. 


March 24, 1955 


THE MERCANTILE 


The 62nd annual general meeting of The Mercantile 
Bank of India, Ltd., will be held on March 29, in London. 


The following is an extract of the statement by the 
chairman, Sir Kenneth W. Mealing :— 


The world situation has shown little change. The cessa- 
tion of fighting in Indochina, resulting from the Geneva Con- 
ference, and the continuance of the cease-fire in Korea may, 
however, be counter-balanced by the continuing tension over 
Formosa. The fear of direct aggression in Europe appears, 
thanks to the increasing power of N.A.T.O., to have declined, 
but S.E.A.T.O. has not yet become a power _ sufficiently 
capable of withstanding aggression in South East Asia, so 
the situation is still not without anxiety in this area. 


For the greater part of 1954 the economic situation in 
the United Kingdom progressed satisfactorily, although in the 
latter half of the year there were signs of incipient infla- 
tion. The continued weakness of sterling in terms of other 
currencies in the: closing months of the year indicated that 
Some deterioration in the country’s economic position was 
taking place. 


Since the close of the year, to rectify the situation the 
Bank rate has been raised on two occasions and is now 
43%, the highest since 1932. Other steps have also been: 
taken to stop the inflationary trend, increase exports, and 
maintain international confidence in sterling. I have little 
doubt that these measures will prove effective. 


The fears in the United States that a moderate economic 
recession might develop into a serious slump proved to be 


unfounded, and the productivity of this great country both 


in agriculture and industry continues to increase. 


India 


The year 1954 must be regarded as the most successful 
for India in practically all spheres of activity, since Indepen- 
dence. The Indian Government, headed, and indeed domi- 
nated, by Pandit Nehru, has participated, and made its in- 
fluence felt, in world affairs to no mean extent. 
the food situation has vastly improved, the working class 
cost of living has shown some recession, and trade and in- 
dustry have enjoyed an active year. The first Five Year 
Plan came into existence in 1951 and is due for completion 
in 1956. Of an estimated outlay of Rs.2,249 crores, by 
March, 1954, only 40 per cent. had been utilised. The full 
extent of the first Plan may not be achieved, for the target 
is a high one, but much of it-will be attained and a second 
Five Year Plan is now being framed. India has become alive 
to the fact that the present increase in population (something 
like 45 million new mouths to be filled, bodies clothed and 
employment found every 12 years) necessitates urgent steps 
to increase agricultural production and _ industrial capacity. 
To meet this situation the Indian Government have vast plans 
for irrigation, hydro-electric. power, heavy industrial produc- 
tion, fertiliser plants and are now planning nation-wide rural 
and agricultural credit and banking facilities under the aegis 
The growing 
use of fertilisers by: the agriculturists and the gradual spread 
of “family planning” are two important steps towards meet- 
ing the problem of increasing population. Whilst it is 
true that these great problems can only be adequately solved 
by vast measures which private capital and private enter- 
prise are not, in India, capable of undertaking, thus neces- 
sitating Government planning, promotion and finance, it 


Internally, 
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would seem in the pronouncements made hitherto that pri- 
vate enterprise is only to be permitted to exist on the fringe 
of these developments and more or less on sufferance, instead 
of being encouraged to contribute as an active and welcome 
partner. 


The implications of Communism do not appear to be 


appreciated at any level in India, and there appears to be 


little or no restriction on the spread of Communist pro- 
paganda. Whether and to what extent this licence is having 
undue effect will not become clear until the General Election 
due to be held in 1956. 


There is still great goodwill in India towards the United 
Kingdom and, providing British manufacturers can compete 
as to price and delivery, there is a definite bias in their 
favour. 


Pakistan 


The constitutional position in Pakistan is somewhat 


confused. This young country, which started from scratch 


in 1947, has the inherent geographical difficulty of separa- 
tion by something like 1,000 miles between its Eastern and 


Western parts. Moreover, it has racial difficulties and has 


suffered grievous loss amongst its principal architects in the 
death of Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan. 


As a result the infant democracy has had, and still has, 
difficult problems to face. The elections in East Pakistan 
early in 1954 resulted in utter defeat for the Moslem League 
Party, who only obtained ten seats in a House of 236 (ex- 
cluding Minority seats). Unfortunately the United Front, 
led by Mr. Fazlul Hug, which formed the new Government, | 
immediately ran into trouble as a result of their own pre- 
election promises and very serious riotings at the Karnaphuli 
Paper Mills Ltd. and the Adamjee Jute Mills and the rapid 
deterioration in the maifitenance of law and order resulted 
in the Centre dissolving the East Pakistan Assembly and 
the promulgation of Governor’s Rule under Major General 
Iskander Mirza in October, 1954, as a result of which, law 
and order were restored. 


The economic situation, which had improved in 19538, was 
again deteriorating and in October it seemed that the Cen- 
tral Government under Mr. Mohamed Ali was losing the 
country’s confidence. An Act was passed in October to re- 
move the Governor General’s powers to dismiss a Prime 
Minister: Mr. Ghulam Mahomed, the Governor General, 
thereupon declared a state of emergency, dismissed the Con- 


stituent Assembly and approved a new Cabinet under Mr. 


Mohamed Ali as Prime Minister. 


On a suit by the Speaker, this action by the Governor 
General has been declared ultra vires and it now remains to 
be seen what will happen in the political field in Pakistan. 
But whatever the outcome, it is clear that Pakistan is pass- 
ing, and probably will for some time pass through a difficult 
political period before a genuine and reputable democratic 
system can again be set up in-the Provinces and at the 
Centre. 


The internal financial position of Pakistan appears to 
be sound, and very considerable industrial advances are tak- 
ing place under the Pakistan Industrial Development Cor- 
poration under the efficient guidance of Mr. Ghulam Faru- 
que, which has 24 projects in hand involving an investment 
of Rs. 70 crores and including shipbuilding, heavy chemicals, 
paper, cement, sugar, heavy engineering, textiles, jute, phar- 
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THE MERCANTILE BOI 
BALANCE SHEET )ECEM 
(19538 
= £ = 
Capital Authorised— 
750,000 150,000 “A” shares of £5 each 750,000 
750,000 150,000 “B” shares of £5 each 750,000 
1,500,000 1,500,000 “C” shares of £1 each 1,500,000 
£ 3,000,000 £ 3,000,000 
Capital Issued— 
375,000 150,000 “A” shares £2 10s. paid 375,000 
375,000 150,000 “B” shares £2 10s. paid 375,000 
300,009 720,000 “C” shares £1 paid 720,000 
1,050,000 1,470,000 
| 1,750,000 
1,500,000 Reserve Fund ” 200,284 
200,980 Balance of Profit ‘unappropriated carried forward to 1955 _ 1,950,284 
1,700,980 3,420,284 
2,750,980 
Current Liabilities, Provisions and Other Accounts— 
279,139 Notes in Circulation against security per contra 273,450 
Current and Fixed Deposit and Other Accounts including Provisions for 
Taxation on Profits to date, Doubtful Debts and Reserves for Con- : 
927,180 Bills Payable 1,137,205 
211,410 Acceptances on account of Castomere per “contra 444,627 
43,354 Balances due to Subsidiary Companies ads ce 43,354 
40,425 Proposed Final Dividend, less Income Tax ce pa 56,595 
60,883,447 65,173,868 | 
£68,634,427 £ 68,594,152 
Currency Assets and Liabilities have been converted into Sterling at the following rates:—ls. 6d. hen Indian and Ceylon Rupee and i 
‘Kyat, 2s. 3d. per Pakistan Rupee, 2s. 4d. per Straits Dollar, 1s. 3d. per Hong Kong Dollar, 7s. per United States Dollar, 4d. per Baht, 
Yen 1,000 = £1 and Shanghai Yuan 80,000 = £1. 
2 


involved in the accounts of the Subsidiary Companies. 
3. Contracts for outstanding capital expenditure £7,034 (1953, £63,655). 


; Group Accounts are not prepared as the Directors consider they would be of no real value to members in view of the insignificant amounts 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR :AR E 


1953 
£ 
13,000 
50,000 
50,000 


40,425 
40,425 


200,980 


£394,830 


£ 

Amount SN oe to Officers’ Pension Fund 13,000 

Amount written off Freehold Banking Premises and Property 25,000 

Additional Allocation to Contingencies Account ... .... 50,000 

Dividends:— 

Interim Dividend of 7 per cent., less Income Tax at 9s. in the £ .... .... 40,425 
Proposed Final Dividend of 7 per cent., less Income Tax at 9s. in the £ .... «6,595 

| 97,020 

Balance of Profit unappropriated carried forward to 1955 = 200,284 

£395,304 


R. N. DRAKE, Chief Manager. 


H. L. HUGHES, 
F. N. WITHERS, Accountants. 


- 

| 
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BH OF INDIA, LIMITED 


SET JECEMBER, 1954 


1953 
£ 
Current Assets— 
Investments (Quoted Investments at or under market value; unquoted 
Investments at or under cost)— 
British, Dominion and Colcnial Government and Other Securities 
(including £265,000 British Government Securities deposited 
against Note Issue): 
7,529,723 Quoted in Great Britain 9,875,703 
6,456,694 Quoted elsewhere than in Great Britain 6,457,238 
13,986,417 | 16,332,941 
| 14,069,355 16,445,071 
4 Hongkong Government Certificates of Indebtedness deposited against 
4 14,670,135 Bills Receivable. 15,815,249 
Loans Receivable, hivinues and other “Accounts: including Amounts due | | 
211,410 Liability of Custeméeres for Acceptances per contra 444,627 
62,959,058 | 67,886,624 
55,137 Shares in Subsidiary Companies at Cost 55,137 
Fixed Assets— 
620,232 Freehold Banking Premises and Property at Cost less Amounts Written off 662,391 
£ 63,634,427 £ 68,594,152 


4. There are Contingent Liabilities in respect of the following :— 
Bills Receivable re-discounted £1,509,358 (1953, £1,004,976) all of which have since run off. 
Outstanding Forward Exchange Contracts. ; 
Confirmed Credits and Guarantees entered into in the ordinary course of business, including Guarantees to Government Departments in 
India amounting to £98,144 (1953, £84,467) for which security has been deposited with the Reserve Bank of India. : a 
Uncalled Capital amounting to £54,963 (1953, £54,963) in respect of partly paid shares in Subsidiary Companies. 


FOR ‘AR ENDED 31ST DECEMBER 1954 


1953 | 
£ ; £ 
0 200,143 Balance brought forward from 31st December, 1953 .... .... 200,980 
Profit for the year ended 31st December, 1954, after providing Taxation 
)0 : thereon, and after allocations to Contingency Accounts, out of which fuil 
| provision has been made for Bad and Doubtful Debts and any other 
| NOTE.—Directors’ Remuneration.—The aggregate amount of the Directors’ Fees was £11,548 
2.0) (1953, £11,237). 
84 


K. W. MEALING, 
C. E. JONES, Directors. 
E. J. BUNBURY, 
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maceuticals and petroleum and natural gas. Concerning the 
latter, the large gas-field at Sui is likely to be the most im- 
portant single factor aiding the economy of Pakistan which 
has so far occurred. - 


Shortage of foreign exchange is, at present, a serious 
problem, but when American aid starts coming forward this 
should result in a considerable saving in foreign exchange 
which in turn will enable Pakistan to spend more of its own 
foreign earnings on consumer goods, thus bringing about a 
reduction in the cost of living. The food position is far 
more comfortable: indeed in 1954 Pakistan was a substantial 
exporter of rice and it is not anticipated that there will be 
any shortage of grains. 


A settlement with India of the Kashmir problem seems 
no nearer than a year ago. 


Ceylon 


Ceylon’s economic outlook improved considerably during 
1954. The tea crop established a record of 364 million lbs. 
and during the year tea prices at auction increased by over 
a rupee. per lb. The export duty in January, 1954, was 
Cents 45 per lb. and in January, 1955, Rs.1.30 per lb. Thus 
Ceylon’s revenue is benefitting very considerably both from 


taxation on tea profits and from the almost trebled — 
duty. 


The second year of Ceylon’s 5-year agreement with 
China is reported to have worked satisfactorily, although the 
rise in the world price of rubber and the fall in the demand 
and price of rice made the barter of rubber for rice look 
much less advantageous to Ceylon. 


Nevertheless Ceylon’s economy is too dependent on two 
or three main agricultural industries, a severe drop in the 
world prices of which can bring a serious economic depres- 
sion to the Island, which has to import a proportion of its 
foodstuffs. Prospects of foreign capital development are 
severely handicapped by the’ reluctance with which even 
temporary residence permits are granted even to citizens of 
other Commonwealth countries, as a result of the policy of 
Ceylonisation. There can be little doubt that this policy, if 
persisted in, can only result in the dis-investment of existing 
overseas capital in Ceylon and the prevention of any ap- 
preciable new overseas investments in the Island, for 
capital will not go to or stay in any country which refuses 
it the right to appoint executive staff without discrimina- 
tion. 
| During the year the Island was visited by Her Majesty 
the Queen and a royal welcome was accorded to her by all 
classes. Sir Oliver Goonetilleke became the first Ceylonese 
Governor General and Sir John Kotelawala, leader of the 
United National Party, continued as Prime Minister. The 
prestige of this Government remains high in the Island. 


Burma 


The state of emergency continues in Burma, although 
it seems probable that some progress towards restoration of 
law and order has been made in 1954 and it is believed that 
a reduction has taken place in the numbers of insurgents 
and Communists operating against the Government forces. 
Nevertheless, the wrecking of trains, destruction of bridges 
and road or river hold-ups at one place or another in Burma 
are still frequent occurrences. 


Notwithstanding these difficulties, progress is being made 
in many directions. A Peace Treaty with Japan was signed 
on 5th November, with war reparations payable to Burma 
totalling the equivalent of US$250 millions. Most of this 
is to be in goods and services (Japanese) to the value of 
US$20 ‘millions a year for ten years, also “services and 
products” in joint enterprises for the economic rehabilitation 
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and development of Burma in the form of hydro- electric 
plants, steel, fertiliser, shipbuilding, cement, sugar and 


chemical plants, also port facilities and hospital and medical 
services. 


The Burmese Government have also adopted an ambi- 
tious programme of industrial construction to cost some 
£562 millions over a period of 7 years, including a steel 
rolling mill, two sugar mills, jute mill, bamboo paper and pulp 
mill, three hydro- electric plants, etc., etc. A programme of 
road building is planned to pravine ‘eight main trunk roads 
throughout the country. 


Generally speaking, the trend during the year has been 
to extend state control over more branches of trade and in- 


- dustry to the exclusion of private enterprise. 


Whereas at the end of 1953 Burma had a favourable 
balance of trade, 1954 saw a reversal of this position, due 
to the fact that a buyers’ market prevailed for her main 
export products. According to provisional statistics the 
1954 trade deficit balance may amount to K.14 crores. As 
a result there has been a substantial fall (from K.99 crores 
in January, 1954, to K.56 crores at the end of the year) 
in Burma’s foreign assets. It is estimated that Burma will 
have 1% million tons of rice for export and in view of the 
greatly improved world rice situation and the consequent 
fall in price, this presents Burma with a serious problem. 


Malaya 


Economically the year 1954 proved better for Malaya 
than appeared likely at the beginning of the year. The prin- 
cipal industry, rubber, recovered from 55.88 cents a lb. in 
January to 86.15 cents a lb. in December, whilst. tin which 
in January fetched $317.33 per picul finished the year at 
$348.96, having reached an average of $375 in July. Asa 
result the value of exports is estimated to be M.$3,400 mil- 
lions as compared with M.$3,019 millions during 1953, whilst 


estimated imports at M.$3,100 millions are lower by M.$127 


millions, thus correcting the unfavourable trade balance of 
1953. The year 1955 opened on a note of cautious opti- 
mism, but there are many difficult problems in the political 
and economic fields yet to be solved. 


The problem of replanting low production rubber is of 
considerable importance if Malaya’s rubber industry is to 
hold its place against the synthetic product; the problem 
of the Emergency which is by no means at an end, and of 
the financial burden this imposes; the problem of encourag- 
ing new industries and expanding existing ones such as copra, 
columbite, coconut oil, cocoa, etc. in order to make the 


economy more viable: these are all major problems for the 


Governments in Malaya and Singapore. 


In April, 1955, new Constitutions will come into effect 
in both Singapore and the Federation, under which both ter- 
ritories will have a large measure of self-government, with 
elected majorities in the Assemblies. The outcome of the 
first elections and the pattern of the new Cabinets resulting 
therefrom will be watched with lively interest and possibly 
some degree of anxiety. The electorate in Singapore con- 
sists of some 300,000 of which 200,000 are Chinese, ‘the 
remaining 100,000 being more or less equally divided among 
Indians, Malayans, Ceylonese and Pakistanis and the Chinese 
are already demanding that the Assembly should be multi- 
lingual. Strikes were staged by pupils of Chinese schools, 
largely led by China-born Chinese, against National Service. 
This led to an investigation which disclosed that there was 
Communist infiltration into these schools. There seems little 
doubt that as the Security Forces make headway against 
the terrorists, the Communists turn their attention more 
to infiltration of trade unions, political parties, schools, ete. 
and it is very questionable whether sufficient is being done 
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by the Western Powers to counter subversive activities and 
Communist propaganda, including radio propaganda from 
Overseas, which is a major weapon in the cold war. 


Hongkong 


The entrepot trade of Hongkong has shown a slight 
further recession in 1954 partly due to the embargo on 
certain goods to China, partly due to increasing direct trade 
between China and the European Communist satellite coun- 
tries, and partly due to the use of foodstuffs previously 
exported by China through Hongkong, for direct barter 
deals with other countries. 


Hongkong’s exports declined to China, sdeiceaha Japan 
and Thailand, and increased to the United Kingdom and Korea, 
whilst her imports declined from the United Kingdom, China, 
Germany and Thailand, but increased from the United States 
Japan and Belgium. The value of exports totalled $2,417 
millions and imports $3,435 millions. Nevertheless, the 
Budgetary position appears to be sound and it is estimated 
that the Revenue for the current year will slightly exceed 
Expenditure. Taxation remains low, which is an undoubted 


inducement to the growth of new industries and business 
enterprise. 


The expansion of local industries has continued in 
1954. There are now some 3,000 factories in Hongkong and 
Kowloon employing around 300,000 persons, and during the 
year a modern flour mill, an artificial pearl factory, four 
new cotton mills, an electric clock factory and numerous 
other industrial projects have commenced. 


Thailand 


Thailand has had a rather difficult year so far as over- 
seas trade is concerned. The change from a sellers’ to a 
buyers’ market in rice was not appreciated quickly enough 
and as a result rice exports were down by something like 
25 per cent. from 1,352,000 tons in 1953 to 998,719 tons in 
1954 and the revenue earned declined even more sharply, by 
approximately 40 per cent. At the end of the year the rice 
export trade was given back to commercial enterprise. 


Although 1954 has been a difficult year economically, it 
has in other respects proved a progressive year. Closer as- 
sociation has developed with Burma and other free countries 
and the creation of S.E.A.T.O. has engendered a feeling of 
confidence in spite of the events in Indochina. The Govern- 
ment under the Prime Minister, Field Marshal Pibulsong- 
gram, appears to be firmly in control. The Army and the 
Police forces are regarded as strong and efficient, and sub- 
stantial American aid is forthcoming. The note issue is 
covered by gold and foreign exchange to about 643 per cent. 
against 80 per cent. a year ago and this loss in cover has 
been used to pay for the excess of imports over exports. 
Import licences are now rigidly restricted and new exchange 
control regulations came into force in December, 1954. With 
these measures it is anticipated that 1955 will see more 
stable trading conditions in the country. 


The Thais appear to be a contented people, with ample 
food supplies of all kinds and a reasonable standard of life 
and leisure, and although not a democracy Thailand should 


not prove a fertile ground for Communist infiltration. Thai- 
land may become a bulwark against the spread of Com- — 


munism in South East Asia. 


Notwithstanding the fall in world sugar prices, the 
principal industry of Mauritius had another successful year 
in 1954 and, thanks to the protection granted by the Com- 
monwealth Sugar Agreement, should also do well in 1955 
provided weather conditions are not adverse. 


Over-population continues to be a major problem and © 
necessitates the importation of foodstuffs. The Mauritius 
Government entered into a much criticised agreement with 
the Government of Burma whereby the latter would supply 
to Mauritius 40,000 tons of Milchar No. 1 parboiled rice in 
1954 and 30,000 to 50,000 yearly frce.a 1955 to 1957, 
commencing at £54. 8s. 1ld. per ton F.O.B. in 1954 and fall- 
ing by £2 a ton yearly thereafter. There was also a “fall 
clause” should Burma sell to any other Government at a 
lower price. 

Whether these Government to Government contracts are 
beneficial to the countries undertaking them is questionable: 
in peace-time such trading is the function of merchants who, 
generally speaking, are better able to carry out such business 
and whose activities do not engender the risk of inter-Govern- 
mental friction nor loss to the public finances. 


Japan 


Japan’s economic position continues to cause great 
anxiety. Drastic import reductions were imposed and ex- 
ports have increased during the year, so that the balance of 
international payments has improved and foreign currency 
reserves have increased slightly. A policy of dis-inflation 
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HONGKONG NOTES 


TRADE MISSION TO CHINA 


The second group of businessmen from the United 
Kingdom and Hongkong to visit Peking for discussions with 
the China National Import and Export Corporation, under 
arrangements being made by the Sino-British Trade Com- 
mittee in London, will leave Hongkong on March 27. The 
group will stay in Peking for up to three weeks. The party 
will consist of representatives of 12 firms ‘including the 
Arnhold Trading Co., Ltd. represented by Mr R. Zindel; 
Davie Boag and Co., Ltd., represented by Mr. A. L. S. Read; 
Jardine, Matheson and Co., Ltd., represented by Mr. I. D. 
Bruce; Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd.; Swire and Ma- 
claine Ltd.; and May and Baker, Ltd., all of Hongkong. The 
leader of the Group will be Mr. S. A. Lane, of The Brush 
Group Ltd., in London, and they will be accompanied by Mr. 
B. Foster-Hall as Secretary, who will be assisted by Mr. 
R. T. Macnab, Assistant Secretary of the Hongkong General 
Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. H. Simon, who will act as 
interpreter for the party. The arrangements for the forth- 
coming visit were made last November by a party of British 
businessmen which also visited Peking under the auspices of 
the Committee. 


ECCNOMIC POLICY IN INDONESIA 


With regard to the statement on Indonesia, as delivered 
by the Hon. Cedric Blaker, in his capacity®as Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corporation, to shareholders at the recent ordinary yearly 
general meeting, the Consul General of Indonesia, in Hong- 
kong, writes that it is very much regretted that the develop- 
ments in Indonesia and the consequent measures taken by 
the Government since the proclamation of independency, 
“have given rise to a feeling of frustration.” It is also 
regretted that this feeling of frustration has apparently been 
the main cause in arriving at conclusions and interpretations 
on developments in Indonesia. The economic development 
and the consequent measures taken in this field by the Indo- 
nesian Government, has never been directed towards “dis- 
crimination,” nor towards “obstructing foreign trade” neither 
towards “upsetting established procedure.” All the mea- 
sures referred to are directed towards changing the un- 
healthy economic structure prevailing during the prewar 
colonial period, in order to ensure the obtaining of a climate 
by which the possibilities for increasing and protecting the 
development of the interest of its nationals and by so doing 
to arrive at possibilities for a speedy increase of the standard 
of living of its people, are guaranteed and not hampered by 
existing establishments which do not share or have at heart 
the aforementioned goals. | 


During the colonial period prime importance has been 
laid on the production of a limited number of commercial 


has been followed which has checked the upward spiral of 
prices but has also extinguished large numbers of small busi- 
nesses and considerably increased unemployment. : 

The population (now some 883 millions) is rising at over 
a million a year, but Japan has only half the arable land and 
one sixth the pasture land of the United Kingdom, which has 
only 60 per cent. of the population of Japan. Although 
Japan has a large industrial potential, much of it is 20 years 
out of date and costs of production are nearly 20 per cent. 
higher than in the United States of America or United 
Kingdom. 

Nevertheless, Japan must export in order to buy food 
and raw materials for her industries and she can only export 
in sufficient quantities if her costs and qualities are competi- 
tive, her trading practices are fair, and if the countries of 
the Free World recognise the importance of assisting her 
through her present difficulties. 


delay her in her efforts of achieving the set goal. 


agriculture products, limited production of one or two of 
the numerous mineral resources, production of a_ limited 
number of the essential daily necessities to the extent that 
it should not endanger the position of the industries in the 
governing country, an entirely different emphasis of im- 
portance has been stressed by the government of Indonesia 
on the character of its economy since 1950. The scope of 
production in the agricultural field has been widened, ex- 
tended and intensified; the same applies to the exploitation 
of mineral resources and production of essential daily neces- 
sities. Along with it goes expanding and intensification of 
the system of communication, power plants, education, ete. 
The extent and character of the needs to be met for the 
above purposes cannot be met by limiting or by putting 
barriers to foreign trade. The government of Indonesia 
knows all her shortcomings and the obstacles and difficulties 
with which she is confronted and she has never hesitated 
in accepting and considering any reasonable proposal to 
assist her provided that such proposal does not hamper or 
Foreign 
experts and skilled labour has been attracted, Indonesian 
personnel has been financed to obtain knowledge on various 
fields abroad, foreign assistance either through U.N. organiza- 
tion or other foreign international institution has been ob- 
tained, foreign assistance in the form of long term credits 
has been accepted from foreign countries. 


Indonesia does not rely on foreign assistance only. All 
what has been in her power has been invested in order to 
enable the laying of a sound foundation to change the 
character of the unhealthy economic structure. During the 
present period of the above development, certain established 
institutions have got to adjust themselves to the changed 
circumstances and have to realise that the period of enjoying 
“unhealthy privileges” is over. They should realise the 


widened scope of activities and then could play an important 
part in it. 


HONGKONG CIVIC ASSOCIATION 
ON BUDGET FOR 1955-56 


The Financial Secretary’s recent warning of hard times 
to come and increased expenditure has been criticized by the 
Hongkong Civic Association as misplaced anxiety. The asso- 
ciation states that the Financial Secretary announces that 
he has a full year’s income in hand. Imagine the sensation 


in Westminster if Mr. Butler could make the same announce- 


ment! Yet the Financial Secretary warns us of hard times 
to come and increased expenditure. His anxiety is misplaced 
because it is based upon a wrong treatment of non-recurrent 
expenditure. A fallacy has crept into our financing. This 
springs from the Secretary’s belief that capital projects 
must be financed mainly from current revenues. The City 
fathers of any of our larger English cities would laugh at 
the thought of attempting to finance capital expenditure out 
of current revenue. Schools, hospitals, reservoirs, new roads, 
reclamations and a cross-harbour tunnel (to mention a few) 
form a permanent addition to the Colony’s wealth. The 
Government is entitled to go to the community from time to 
time to raise money for projects which add to our assets in 
this way. Assets of this kind actually produce wealth. More 


schools lead to a greater urge for progress in every field. 


More hospitals lead to a reduction in sickness amongst the 
working population. The Financial Secretary has himself 
said that the servicing of any loan for new reservoirs can 
be met from the normal charge for the additional water 
supplied. It must be obvious that new roads open up areas 
for new land sales in this land-starved Colony, whilst the 
same can be said for reclamations. The cross-harbour tunnel 
(if found to be feasible) will largely or entirely pay its 
own loan interest (with perhaps a sinking fund) from the 


tolls which will gladly be paid. Our reserves should first 


be put to more constructive use. Additional funds for 
capital expenditure can be raised by a loan issue in the 


ordinary way and adequate provision can be made for a 
sinking fund. 
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Then there is the proposal that a Government Savings 
Bank should be formed on the lines of the English Post 
Office Savings Bank. There may be opposition to this in 
banking circles, but the Post Office Savings Bank ran into 
Similar opposition when first mooted. Interest at 24 per 
cent per annum would be an attraction, coupled with the 
powers of withdrawal. If deposits are limited (as in Eng- 


land) to $8,000 in any calendar year, the established banks - 


would lose little business. A portion of the funds might be 
utilised for loans of a Building Society type to aid private 
building. Furthermore, banks and insurance companies 
should be given every encouragement to participate in large- 
scale housing schemes on an extended payment basis. 


We fully support the proposal made in the recent an- 
nual report of the Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion that Government should consider offering specific in- 
ducements for the expansion of more efficient and larger 
units in industry .... It is thus our argument that capital 
projects of permanent value to the Colony financed by 
utilisation of our reserves and by loan expenditure are the 
Colony’s best answer to temporary trade depression. 


The implementation of capital project out of reserves 
and loan resources can form no excuse for waste and in- 
efficiency. On the contrary there is every need to keep a 
tighter hand upon recurrent expenditure. We would like to 
see nearly all the estimates for the current year cut by 
between 10 and 20 per cent. It would be difficult in some 
cases and impossible in others, but it is very unlikely that 
any loss of efficiency would result from the attempt. The 
tendency of departmental estimates to increase each year 
must be curbed unless it can be shown that the work of the 
department has substantially increased. At one time, the 
average Government servant used to feel at a disadvantage 
socially with his opposite number in private life. As a result 
of the recent salary increases for Government servants, this 
position has in some instances been reversed. In addition 
to actual salary the Government servant received ‘hidden’ 
benefits in the form of subsidised housing, free medical ser- 
vices, passages and pension rights. He also has the feeling 
that he will be looked after financially if anything untoward 
happened to the Colony. ... The point has now been reached 
when further claims by Government servants for salary 
inereases should be resisted. 


In our view, the Public Services Commission should 
exercise greater vigilance before allowing further increases 
to present establishments. ... The public have been some- 


what disturbed by the wide margins between the estimates — 


for last year and actual expenditure. It seems that insuffi- 
cient care is being taken in this respect making it most 
difficult to trace waste and inefficiency. . . . We hope the 
proposal to raise stamp duty on transfer of land will not 
be pursued. Any further increases may well give rise to 
evasion. Government is tempted by the ease with which 
revenue can be collected from this source, but should resist 
the temptation. . Hongkong has become the financial 
centre of the Far East. It will retain that position pro- 
viding local rates of taxation are kept to a minimum and 
the efficiency and industrial capacity of the Colony be in- 
creased in all respects. For this, it is necessary to insist 
on a careful reconsideration of budgetary and fiscal policies, 
which cannot be isolated from current conditions. The 
Civic Association will do its utmost in that direction by 
constant study and the formulation of specific proposals. 


NEW FERRY SERVICE 


On Sunday, March 20, the Hongkong & Yaumati Ferry 
Company inaugurated a new ferry service in the Tolo Har- 
bour area (New Territories). It opens up attractive areas 
for weekends and holidays including some very delightful 
countryside and fine beaches hitherto inaccessible except by 
long walks. The launch is similar to those operating between 
HK and Cheung Chau. 


The ferry leaves Taipo Kau every day at 6.45 a.m. direct for Tap 
Mun and returns at 8.45 a.m. by way of Chung Sam Ki, Lai Chi Chong, 
Shap Sze Heung and Ma On Shan, arriving at Taipo Kau at 11 a.m. 
In the afternoon, the ferry leaves Taipo Kau at 2.30 p.m. for Tap 
Mun by way of Ma On Shan, Shap Sze Heung, Lai Chi Chong and Chung 
Sam Ki, and returns from Tap Mun at 4.45 p.m. direct to Taipo Kau, 
arriving shortly after 6 p.m. First-class single passenger fare from Taipo 
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Kau to Chung Sam Ki and Tap Mun is $1.20 and third class $1.00. From 
Taipo Kau to Lai Chi Chong, Shap Sze Heung and Ma On Shan, the 
single fare is 60 cents first class and 50 cents third class. 


HONGKONG NEWSPAPER SOCIETY 


The Newspaper Society held its annual general meeting 
last week and reported that for the first time in the 110- 
year history of the Colony’s Press, an important degree of 
co-operation to protect the interests of newspapers and 
the reading public had ‘been achieved by the formation of 
the Society. “It is an obligation we owe to ourselves and 
to our reading public that they should at all times be served 
with fair, accurate and objective news reports; this is a 
primary responsibility of a newspaper and the motivating 
force behind the work of the Society,” the annual report 
stated. | 


The South China Morning Post (leading English daily) 
was chosen by Pomona College of California as one of 27. 
newspapers published in 15 countries outside the US to be 
used as a text in a course on current history. Contemporary 
national and international issues as presented in the news 
and editorial columns will be studied by more than 100. 
students enrolled in the course. 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic ReviEWw 


\ 


HONGKONG GOVERNMENT REPORTS 
PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 


(4th Quarter, 1954) 
Extract from the Report of Director of Public Works 


A total of 106 major projects were either completed 
or in the course of construction or at the drawing board 
stage by the end of last year. Works completed included 
the Sai Wan Cemetery, the second section of the first place 
of the Secretariat and the Communications: Building of 
the Kowloon Police Headquarters, resettlement flats at Shek 
Kip Mei, an intercepting sewer in the Shamshuipo district, 
seawall and reclamation at Ma Tau Kok and the resurfacing 
of many roads in Hongkong, Kowloon and the New Terri- 
tories. Among the new works, the Tsan Yuk Hospital and 
the Disabled Destitutes’ Camp on Lantau Island were nearing 
completion. Other new works were: the Terminal Building 
at Kai Tak Airport, a Chemical Laboratory and a Printing 
Workshop at North Point, the Remand Home, quarters for 
nursing staff at Queen Mary Hospital and resettlement flats 
at Tai Hang Tung. In addition, work was started on the 
Yaumati drainage scheme, drainage works at Taikoktsui, 
the Kowloon Public Pier, the Kowloon City ferry pier, the 
Colony’s sports stadium at Sookunpoo and the reclamation 
at Kun Tong. During the period, 499 plans covering 949 
buildings were received and 1,228 plans covering 2,381 
buildings were approved by the Buildings Ordinance Office. 


A total of 117 domestic and 37 non-domestic permits were 
issued. 


NEW CROWN LEASES 
During the quarter, the Crown Lands and Survey Office 


received 61 applications for purchase of Crown Land. Four- | 


teen lots were sold by Public Auction, the sum realised 
being $2,176,250. Four free grants were made, three lots 
were granted in exchange and extension of area was granted 
to four lots. In addition, new Crown Leases were granted 
in respect of nine lots, 188 permits issued for temporary 
leasing of Crown Land, the total annual fee amounting to 
$72,333, and one new temporary pier permit was issued and 
13 renewed for a total annual fee of $19,237.62. 


SEWERAGE SYSTEMS 


No damage of importance was caused by typhoon or 
rainstorms. In connection with works executed on private 
account, 230 sewer connections and extensions of mains 
totalling 10,239 feet were laid as well as storm water and 
foul sewer extensions totalling 7,120 feet to serve new 
development. Work was started at Tai Hang Tung on the 


laying of sewers and storm-water connections to the resettle- 


PRODUCTION OF VEGETABLES 


‘at Sung Wong Toi started by the Port Works Office. 


ment flats there. At Kai Tak Airport, work was started 
to deck the open section of Sung Wong Toi nullah and its 
extension, in the form of a box culvert, to the new outfall. 
Work on the intercepting sewer in Lai Chi Kok Road, Yen 
Chow Street and Tong Mi Road was completed and investiga- 
tion started for new main intercepting sewers in the Wan- 
chai and West Point districts. 


RECLAMATION PROJECTS 
Construction of the main seawall at Ma Tau Kok was 


completed and precasting of concrete blocks for the seawall 


The 
northern seawall of the Central Reclamation was also com- 


pleted. Drawings for the new Star Ferry pier on the 
Hongkong side of the harbour were completed. Work on. 


the Kowloon Public Pier continued satisfactorily. The de- 
sign of a new ferry pier at Stewart Road was completed and 
preparations started on the Contract drawings. Sites which 
had been excavated to level were set out for the Housing 
Society. At Kun Tong, guide pegs were set out to demar- 
cate the dumping area and the centre line of the proposed 


rubble mound at Gin Drinkers’ Bay was set out. 


STADIUM AND LAMPS 


Work on the Colony’s sports stadium at Sookunpoo con- 
tinued. During the period, setting out was completed for 
the construction of seating terraces, lavatories, concrete 
column footings for the covered stands, cinder running track, 
drainage systems and the roadways. The erection of columns 


_and stresses for the stadium’s roof was started. Work was 


continued ‘on the installation of lamps under the street 
lighting programme and a total of 249 new lamps were 
installed—125 on Hongkong Island and 124 in Kowloon. 


WATERWORKS 


The Waterworks Office repaired or overhauled a total 
of 8,818 meters during the quarter. The pumping units 
functioned satisfactorily and 68,829 feet of mains were 
laid. About 3,500 feet of pipes were laid at Sai Kung to 
complete the pipe line between the intake and the village. 
Work was continued and practically completed on five irriga- 
tion schemes in the New Territories. New irrigation pro- 
jects were put in hand at Ting Kok, Sek Kong and Nam 
Hang. 


(4th Quarter, 1954) 


_Extract from the Report of Registrar of 


Vegetable production during the last quarter of 1954 
reached a record total of 278,263 piculs. Weather condi- 
tions were favourable and business was brisk. In the 
months of November and December, the Marketing Organi- 
sation handled between 3,000 and 3,500 piculs of vegetables 


Cooperatives and Director of Marketing 


each day. Prices, on the whole, were also very good. Im- 
ported vegetables handled by the Organisation in the same 
period were slightly less than those for the previous quarter. 
The average price per picul, however, was much higher. 
The number of buyers registered with the Market at the end 
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of December was 4,911 compared with 4,786 for the last 
quarter. | 


The weather, however, was not so favourable for fishing 
and during the period, Hongkong was threatened by four 
typhoons. Two of them caused considerable damage to the 
local fishing fleet. Loans totalling $23,700 were advanced by 
the Fish Marketing Organisation to fishermen who sustained 
losses. In spite of the adverse weather conditions, 
landings of fresh fish showed an increase of 39.29 
per cent over the same period in 1953 and an _ increase 
of 33.48 per cent compared with the previous quar- 
ter. The prices for both fresh and salt fish remained 
steady throughout the quarter although there was 
a slight increase towards the end of December. During the 
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quarter, the Fish Marketing Organisation continued to give — 
financial assistance for the education of fishermen’s children 
and a sum of $13,897.12 ‘was allocated for this purpose. A 
total of 1,270 children are now receiving education through 
assistance granted by the Organisation. 


Nine new societies were registered during the quarter. 
These included three Fishermen’s Thrift and Loan Coopera- 
tive Societies, three Pig Feed Purchasing Cooperative So- 
cieties, one Vegetable Marketing Cooperative Society, one 
Pig Raising Cooperative Society and one Fish Pond Coopera- 
tive Society. There are now 52 cooperative societies regis- 
tered with the Department. The general shortage of water, 
due to lack of rain, has resulted in increased activity on the 
part of the Irrigation Society at Fanling. 


LABOUR AND INDUSTRY 


(4th Quarter, 1954) 


Extract from the Report of Commissioner of Labour 


There was very little change in the level of employment 


during the quarter and some underemployment in food manu- 


factories, iron foundries and weaving sheds was more than 
offset by increased employment in cotton spinning, garment 
making, leather footwear and enamelware.-. Factories manu- 


facturing plastics, rubber footwear, steel bars, umbrella 


parts and those reblocking felt hats, and blanking for enamel- 
ware factories maintained full employment. There was also 
an increase of 800 in employment in shipyards. Employ- 
ment returns for the quarter ended September 30 showed 
an increase of 3,400 in registered and recorded factories and 
workshops. Registered establishments increased during the 
same period by 73. is 


A total of 470 young persons employed in 143 indus- 
trial establishments were visited by women labour inspectors. 
No complaints were received and no breaches of the regula- 
tions governing the employment of young persons were noted. 
A total of 129 young persons reached the age of 18 during 


the quarter and were removed from the register. Another 
108 were reported or found in industrial employment and 
were added to the register, bringing the total to 1,603. 


During the course of a routine inspection of an embroi- 
dery workshop, seven children were found at work. The 
proprietor was prosecuted and fined. 


A total of 145 applications for registration were re- 
ceived during the period, the highest quarterly figure since 
the first quarter of 1950 when 150 applications were re- 
ceived. One hundred and seven registration certificates were 
issued and 47 were surrendered for cancellation. Seven — 
applications were refused and the premises were closed 
down. Sixty-five unregistered factories or workshops in un- 


suitable buildings were also closed down. At the end ot 


December there were 1,812 factories and workshops regis- 
tered with the Department with another 569 applications 
under consideration. 


AIR TRAFFIC 


(4th Quarter, 1954) 


Extract cain the Report of Director of Civil Aviation 


There was a substantial increase in passengers, mail 
and freight traffic during the period. The number of inter- 
national air movements showed a slight decrease. A total 
of 1,572 commercial aircraft, 31,682 passengers, 185,440 
kilos of mail and 602,733 kilos of freight were handled at 
the Airport. Local movements, including commercial air- 
craft on local flights, totalled 612, a decrease of 486 over 
the previous quarter. Excellent flying conditions prevailed 
generally during October apart from some unsettled wea- 
ther during the first week. There were two diversions 
during the month. One was caused by showery condition 
and the other by high winds when typhoon “Nancy” passed 
200 miles to the south of Hongkong. During the first half of 
November, nine aircraft were forced to divert due to the 
proximity to the Colony of typhoons “Pamela” and “Ruby”. 
In December, the weather was more cloudy than usual but 
there was little low cloud. The visibility was good and 
aircraft schedules. were not affected. The prevailing good 


weather lightened the task of the Approach Control during 
the period. A total of 61 controlled descents through cloud 
were carried out while civil and military aircraft carried 
out a total of 110 instrument procedure let-downs. 


There were two accidents during the quarter, both of a 
minor nature and affecting military aircraft. There were 
no casualties. Search and rescue facilities were alerted on 
ten occasions. Nine of these alerts were, however, of a. 
precautionary nature only, due in five cases to minor 
mechanical faults reported by aircraft, and in the other 
four cases to failure of aircraft to maintain radio contact. 
The first Japanese airliner to fly into the Colony since the 
war, landed here on December 2 from Rangoon. The 
plane, a DC6B, is owned by Japan Air Lines. The Hongkong 
Airways Limited recently bought one Vickers Viscount 700-D 
airliner for delivery at the end of 1956 with an option for 
a second. 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


SHIP-BUILDING AND REPAIRING 


' (4th Quarter, 1954) 


Extract from the Report of Director of Marine 


The level of repair and maintenance work in the main 
commercial shipyards of the Colony was at a noticeably 
higher level during the last three months of 1954 than in 
the preceding quarters. Some eight marine casualties or 
strandings made their contribution to this increased volume 
of work and in one case the vessel concerned came from 
New Guinea to be repaired. New construction work during 
the period included two steel lighters and the diesel electric 
ferry “Oriental Star” constructed at Kowloon Docks. At 
Taikoo Docks, the outstanding feature of the quarter was 
the launching of the mv. “Chung King” in December. Of 


- the smaller yards, the Cheoy Lee shipyard obtained the con- 


tract to build a light buoy tender vessel for the Government 
of Sarawak. The shipyard also installed engines for ten 
wooden trawlers ordered for Korea. The keel of a small 
self-propelled cargo vessel for its owners at Kuching was 
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laid at this shipyard, which also obtained a contract to build 


six seventy-foot cruising launches for the Hongkong Govern- 
ment. At the Hongkong Shipyard, work on a single-ended 
ferry was nearing completion and a modern slipway capable 
of slipping vessels of about 500 tons was started. 

The Hongkong Register was increased by 13 steel 
trawlers, ten of them Japanese hulls and two newly built 
and one reconstructed in Hongkong. The number of regis- 
tered trawlers at the end of the year stood at 15. During 
the period 3,963 vessels (Classes’I to VI) were licensed or 
re-licensed. Of the total, 26 were motor trading junks and 
182 motor fishing junks. In addition 185 launches and 


motor boats were licensed or re-licensed. There was an in- 


crease of 92 in the number of mechanised fishing vessels and 
at the end of December the fleet comprised 702 vessels 
classified into 27 different types. 


AR. BURKIL & SONS (HONG KONG) LID 


(Incorporated in Hong Kong) 
'101/2 Edinburgh House, Queen’s Road, C. 


SECRETARIAL AND MANAGEMENT 
INSURANCE 
IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


Secretaries, General Managers and/or Agents of:— 
AMALGAMATED RUBBER ESTATES LIMITED 
ANGLO-FRENCH LAND INVESTMENT CO., LTD. 


Sole Agents: 
ESSEX & SUFFOLK EQUITABLE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. LTD. 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO., LTD., LONDON 
Aluminium of every description 


HOWARDS OF ILFORD LTD., -ILFORD 
Fine Chemicals. 


THE THERMAL SYNDICATE, LTD., WALLSEND 
Industrial and Laboratory Silica Ware. 


ERINOID LIMITED, 
Plastics. 


Distributors: 


GEO. TUCKER EYELETS LTD., BIRMINGHAM 
Shoe eyelets. 
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HONGKONG COMPANY MEETINGS 


The annual meeting of North Point 
Wharves was held last week at the 
offices of the Union Trading Company 
Limited. Addressing the meeting, 
Major S. M. Churn, chairman, said in 
part: 3 

The net profit for the year was 
$480,583. This is a fall of 1.1 per 
cent per annum on the return for the 
previous year. The year under review 
has been a difficult one, with keen and 
at times uneconomical competition, but 
I am pleased to report that your Com- 
pany has not only maintained, but sub- 
stantially increased the number of 
vessels using our facilities, and the 
tonnage handled increased by nearly 
100 per cent, though, as _ previously 
stated, the margin of profit has been 
reduced by extreme competition. 


With the continued restrictions on 
the free trade of the Port, there has 
been a change in trend, with more 
transhipment cargo passing through our 
hands. The use of our facilities has 
been found by our valued clients to 
improve the speed of turn-round of 


A. 


The 66th ordinary yearly meeting of 
shareholders of A. S. Watson & Co., 
Ltd. was held last week in Gloucester 
Building. Mr. R. W. Wadeson, the 
Chairman, in the course of his speech 
said: 

The net profit for this year is 
$1,014,761. To this has to be added 
the balance brought forward from the 
previous year of $54,908, plus unclaim- 
ed dividends of $3,605. After allow- 
ing for Corporation Profits Tax of 
$140,000, the balance for appropriation 
is $933,274 which the Directors recom- 
mend be dealt with as follows: to pay 
a dividend of $1.00 per share for the 
year, free of tax, on 500,000 shares 
(Old), $500,000; to pay a dividend of 
$0.50 per share for the year, free of 
tax, on 100,000 shares (New), $50,000; 
to transfer to General Reserve, $200,- 
000; to write off the Compensation for 
Loss of Office to the late General 
Managers, $100,000; and carry forward 
to the next Account, $83,274. By 
comparison with the previous year, the 
profit from Working Account is lower 
by $462,847, and as this is quite sub- 


NORTH POINT WHARVES 


their vessels, and our mechanised hand- 
ling to reduce possible damage to cargo. 
Recently, in seven working hours we 
unloaded from four’ hatches’ 1,448 
tons, an average of 52 tons per hatch 
hour, which is a record not only for 
our wharves but also for this Port. 


During April last year our new two- 
storeyed transit sheds “E” and “F” 
were completed and. have proved a 
valuable and well used addition to our 
facilities. The office, which has been 
housed in an old house which we took 


over with the property in 1948, is to 


be transferred’ to a new block now 
under construction on Wharf ~ Road 
at its junction with North Point Road, 
in the centre of our property. A con- 
tract has, since the end of the financial 
year, been let for the completion of 
“H” Godown, adding 10,000 tons to 
our capacity. The year under review 
was free of claims. 


During the year, we were approached 


to sell a small area of our land and 


though your Board was not anxious to 
reduce our land holdings, it was felt 


that this opportunity should be taken 
to liquidate a substantial part of our 
overdraft. This transaction resulted in 
a profit of $1,312,492 and reduced the 
overdraft by one and a half million 
dollars. 


From the Directors’ Report you will 
have noted that there is available for 
appropriation the sum of $2,490,939. 
You will recall that for the time being 
the distribution in dividend is restrict- 
ed, by agreement with our Bankers, to 
5 per cent per annum. I now beg to 
propose that the directors’ report, ac- 
counts and balance sheet for the year 
ended December 31, 1954, as*presented, 
be adopted, and that the balance avail- 
able be dealt with as recommended by 
the Directors, namely—pay a dividend 
of 50 cents per share absorbing $352,- 
250; pay a bonus to the Staff at the 
discretion of the Directors $45,000; 
provide for Taxation $60,000; transfer 
to General Reserve $1,000,000; carry 
forward to next account $1,033,689. 


The directors’ report and accdunts 
were adopted. 


S. WATSON AND CO., LTD. 


stantial, I submit the following Work- 
ing Account figures to facilitate the 
explanations to which you are entitled. 
Declines in gross profit were in Aerated 
Waters of $449,338 and in Wine De- 
partment. of $116,210. Increases in 
gross profit were recorded in Pharmacy 
& Drugs of $48,805 and in Other Re- 
venue of $22,276, whilst expenses were 
lower by $82,017. 


Sale of Aerated Waters 


By far the most important part of 
our business is the manufacture and 


sale of Aerated Waters, and although — 


our gross profit from this department 
has dropped by $449,338, this is almost 
entirely due to something beyond our 
control—the loss of business in exports 
and particularly in the Korean market. 
It will be of interest to you to learn 
that, in spite of much greater com- 
petition, our local sales in volume were 
much the same as in 1958, and al- 
though sales in terms of money were 
slightly lower, the gross profit was al- 
most unchanged. Regarding our other 
departments, I am pleased to report 


that our Dispensary and Proprietary 
Manufacturing Departments maintain- 
ed their turnover, although at some- 
what lower margins of profit, and that 
Wholesale Department showed a very 
marked improvement. Because’ of a 
reduction in local spending and the 
diminishing of export orders, our Wine 
Department suffered a substantial drop 
in turnover and consequently in net 
profit. . | 


Dividend Reduced 


After allowing for Corporation Pro- 
fits Tax, the net profit for the year is 
capable of giving shareholders a divi- 
dend of $1.60 on the old shares and 80 
cents on the new shares. The decision 
to recommend only $1.00 and 50 cents 
respectively is entirely governed by 
financial considerations. During’ the 
height of the Aerated Water season it 
was necessary to secure facilities from 
bankers to the extent of some $2 mil- 
lion. It is felt that this is too great 
an amount to run into overdraft and 
it is with a view to correcting this situa- 
tion that more funds are being retained 
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by a reduction of the dividend. Be- 
tween the undistributed profits and de- 
preciation, we are retaining in the 
Compa.y from the 1954 accounts 
$738 680, and provided further reten- 
tions on the same scale are tossible, the 
financial position will be remedied 
within a short period. Thereafter it 
will be possible to pay dividends more 
nearly related to the profits earned. 
On examination ©. the Balance Sheet, 
you wil: vuserve that our Liquid Assets 
amount to $6,022,331 against entire 
Liabilities (including deferred) of 
$2,193,343—a favourable difference of 
$3,828,988. When it is noted, how- 
ever, that stocks amount to $4,398,668 
and remembered that this figure must 


be increased substantially in the height 


of our Aerated Water season, the need 
to further consolidate our cash posi- 
tion will. be appreciated. As a com- 
pany which is subject to most of the 
hazards of a trading concern, our for- 
tunes are bound to _ fluctuate. The 
year 1954 is considered to have been 
difficult in trade in Hongkong and the 
fact that our local business has been 
maintained can be regarded as satis- 
factory. From the strength of our 
position as disclosed by the Balance 
Sheet, it is obvious that we are capable 
of coping with any deterioration in 
trade and also in a position to take ad- 
vantage quickly of any improvement. 
Following the reference made last 
year to the continuation of negotiations 
with the Malayan Syndicate regarding 
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the implementation of the scheme 
whereby our associated company in 
Malaya—A. S. Watson & Co. (Malaya) 
Ltd.—would manufacture our Aerated 
Water and Medicinal Specialities under 
franchise, I have to report that the 
necessary minimum capital required 
under the agreement has now been 
subscribed and that the franchise agree- 
ment is ready to be adopted. Further- 
more, a Suitable site in Kuala Lumpur 
has been purchased by the Malayan 
Company; plans for a factory’ there 
have been drawn up and are now being 
considered by our staff, and quotations 
for the machinery necessary to initiate 
production have been called for. 

The report and accounts 
adopted. 


were 


HONGKONG ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 


The annual meeting of the Hongkong 
Electric Company T.imited was held last 
week at P. and O. Building. Mr. Bun- 
nan Tang in moving the adoption of 
the revort and accounts said: 

Consumers have received the benefit 
of a reduction in the lighting rate of 
one cent per unit from April 1 last 
year. It is a creditable achievement 
that rates are only double the pre-war 


charges since fuel and labour have 
increased in cost by three* or four 
times since pre-war. This can only 


have been achieved by considerable im- 
provements in efficiency and in econo- 
mical management. Shareholders will 
have noticed the dividend has increased 


The annual meeting of the Star 
Ferry Company Ltd. was held last week 
at the offices of Jardine, Matheson & 
Co., Ltd. Mr. R. Gordon (the chair- 
man) who placed a printed'§= annua! 
report before the meeting said: 


I feel sure you will agree that it 
will not be prudent to go ahead with 
our plans without pausing. We have 
already spent, or are committed _ to 
spend, six million dollars, but before 
any further orders (for new ferries) 
are placed we must await definite in- 
formation of Government’s intentions 
regarding the (cross-harbour) tunnel. I 
hope this will soon be forthcoming be- 
cause, if the tunnel is not to be built, 
we must press on with our plans for 
our new fleet. A quick decision is de- 
sirable because delay will only bring 
hesitation on the part of operators of 
cross-harbour craft. 

The following is an extract from the 
‘annual report: 


slightly less than the previous 


by 5 cents per share, and whilst this 
is not a very large increase we ap- 
preciate that finance is required to 
cope with the extensions to which the 
Chairman drew attention in his report. 
It would be difficult to surpass the 
record of this Company for growth and 
I heartily approve of the realistic at- 
titude on the part of the Directors in 
looking forward with optimism and lay- 
ing their plans to meet further increases 
in load. | 


Adoption of the report and accounts 
was carried unanimously. 


Mr. B. T. Flanagan, 
observed: 


STAR FERRY CO., LTD. 


During the year 1954, in a total of 
133,555 crossings of the harbour, we 
transported over 34,500,000 passengers, 
year, 
when we carried over 36,000,000. Dur- 
ing 1953, however, we benefited from 
the increased traffic during the Coro- 
nation period and allowing for that the 
fall is really remarkably small. The 
average daily load was 94,520 and the 
highest number carried was 124,000 on 
January 1. There were only two in- 
terruptions of our’ service due_ to 
typhoon conditions during’ the year. 
Apart from that . our’ schedule was 
maintained without a break. 


I mentioned last year that with the 
finalisation of the plans for new piers 
we would be able to proceed with our 
plans for fleet replacement. Since 
then one new diesel electric vessel, 
the “Oriental Star’, has been con- 
structed and is now in service. During 
the current year we plan to re-engine 


chairman, then 


You will possibly have noticed from 
the Press that effective from February 
18 the cost of our fuel oil has increased 
by $6 per ton. It is fortunate that 
our coal contracts are that 
they will enable us to set off against 
this increase for a limited period pos- 
sibly through autumn of this year, su 
that, for the time being, it is not 
necessary to increase the fuel _ sur- 
charge. What the position will be to- 
wards the end of the year is difficult 
to forecast, but you may be sure that 
your Directors are giving the keenest 
consideration to the problem of  fiuc- 
tuating fuel costs. 


the launch “Gold Star” and to build an- 
other two new vessels which should be 
running before December, 1955. These 
three ferries will be fitted with straight 
diesel engines which are more econo- 
mical to run and maintain than diesel 
electric type. Consideration 
given to further’ construction during 
1956 as it is essential that four of the 
existing fleet be replaced within a 
reasonable time. These four vessels 
were all first brought into service over 
25 years ago and are rapidly approach- 
ing the end of their economic life. 


We are informed that construction 
of the new piers on both sides of the 
harbour will commence early in May 
this year and that the first stage of 
the building programme will be finished 
in the Autumn of 1956. We shall then 
change over and operate the service 
from the new premises while the second 
arm of each pier is being built: With 
the completion of the first half of the 
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piers the accommodation and facilities 
will be much improved and it will no 
longer be necessary to close down 
berths for protracted annual _ repairs. 
Improvement of facilities will not be 
confined to piers alone but will also 
embrace the supplementary shore traffic 
terminals. | 

In the Profit and Loss Account you 
will see that the balance from Working 
Account is down compared with last 


The 20th ordinary yearly meeting of 
shareholders of the Vibro Piling Co., 
Ltd. was held last week. Major “5S. 
M. Churn, chairman, announced a profit 
of $467,999.55 for the year and pro-. 
posed the following: 


To pay a dividend of $1 per share, 
tax free, on 161,500 -shares absorbing 
$161,500; to pay a bonus of $1.50 per 
share, tax free, on 161,500 shares ab- 
sorbing $242,250; and to carry forward 
to a new account $439,024.65; making 
a total of $842,774.65. 


In moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, the Chairman said: 


It gives me great pleasure to be able 


year. As stated earlier, the passenger 
load for the year decreased by 1,500,- 
000, the ferry earnings being $260,000 
less than in 1953. Working expenses 
were also reduced, however, dy 
$140,000, the result being a reduction 
in the balance of $120,000. Expendi- 
ture also shows a decrease of some 
$65,000. Your Board recommend that 
the amount available for appropriation 
be allocated to the payment of a final 


VIBRO PILING CO., LTD. 


to refer to the substantial net profit of 
$467,999.55 earned during the year 
because not only is this achievement an 
excellent one having regard to all the 
circumstances of the present day, but it 
vindicates the optimism I expressed 
when addressing you last year saying 
that there were good prospects of pro- 
fitable operations during the _ year. 
Shareholders will be pleased to learn 
that in achieving the very satisfactory 
result recorded, the Company establish- 
ed an all-time record for work done 
from the quantity point of view. The 
weak reached is easily 80 per cent more 
than the previous high attained in 1948, 
and for this excellent showing, I am 


dividend of $5.50 per share, making a 
total of $9 tax free, for the year, to 
a transfer to Reconstruction Reserve 
of $200,000 and a provision for Cor- 
poration Profits Tax of $138,000. These 
proposals are incorporated in the ac- 
counts now before you and I hope that 
they will have your approval. 


The report and accounts were adopt- 
ed. 


sure you are with me when I com- 
pliment the management and say that 
the bonus has been well earned by our 
staff. Turning to the balance sheet, I 
would like. to observe that works-in- 
progress, shown at $122,962.56, have 
since been completed and paid for. Simi- 
larly all sundry debtors and deposits 
which are due for payment have been 
paid. Another pleasant feature of the 
balance sheet is that the market value 
of our investments in shares is twice 
the book. value. The present year 
has started under favourable conditions 
and barring the unforeseeable, another 
satisfactory showing may be expected 
at the end of the year. : 


GREEN ISLAND CEMENT CO., LTD. 


The annual general meeting of the- 
Green Island Cement Company rg 
was held last week. The following i 
an extract from the statement by the 
chairman, Mr. D. Benson: As a 
result of the continuing high level of 
constructional activity, cement  con- 
sumption in the Colony in 1954 far ex- 
ceeded all previous’ records. Your 
Company has had its full share of the 
increase. At the same time demand 
from our principal markets in South 
East Asia greatly improved, so that our 
sales in the export field were double 
those in the previous year. On_ the 
supply side we had no difficulty in meet- 
ing this improved demand. There were 
no major teething troubles and the only 
interference in production was during 
the actual erection of our precipitators. 
We were thus working at full produc- 
tion for the greater part of the year 
and were able to supplement the re- 
duced output during the installation of 
the precipitators by drawing upon our 


accumulated stocks. 


Our operations for the year have 
resulted in a Net Profit after all 
Charges, Depreciation and Tax, of 
$3,530,335.17, which, I think you will 
agree, is very satisfactory, although I 
would point out that it represents no 
more than a reasonable return upon the 
real value of the undertaking, which is 
not less than $380 million. If your 
Directors’ recommendations with regard 


to the Appropriation of Profits are ap- 
proved General Reserve will be brought 
up to $6 million, Insurance Reserve up 
to $350,000, Chinese Superannuation 
Fund Reserve up to $400,000 and a 
well-deserved Bonus of $65,602.08 will 


be paid to the Staff, in addition to a 


Dividend of $2.50, plus a Bonus of 
$1.50, per share to Shareholders, free 
of Tax. | 

We found when we began to operate 
our precipitators that the kiln condi- 
tions which would be experienced with 
slurry filters would produce less 
efficient dust precipitation. Since our 
overriding objective had to be maxi- 
mum precipitation, it followed that 
slurry filters could no longer be re- 
garded as contributing towards a solu- 
tion. We therefore had no option but 
to go no further with this project. Our 
energies have since been devoted to 
doing everything we can to ensure the 
ultimate in precipitation efficiency. To 


this end, we ordered additional standby 


plant last year and shall be ordering 
more. We expect in due course to 
achieve a further improvement. Mean- 
while, when the bad weather started at 
the beginning of this month the Au- 
thorities at Kai Tak got i~ torch from 
time to time with our Wo. asked 
us to do what we could to reduce the 
nuisance. We responded by shutting 
down one or both kilns for as long as 
was needed and at times when flying 


conditions deteriorate to the point of 
danger we will be getting similar re- 
quests. Government is now introduc- 
ing a Bill, giving it statutory powers 
to deal with smoke nuisances which may 
affect the safety of aircraft. The effect 
of this Legislation will be that requests 
for reduction or abatement of smoke 
made to us and others by Kai Tak will 
become mandatory. 

Business for the current year is so 
far, if anything, a little ahead of last 
year and in the absence of anything 
untoward I think we can look forward 
with reasonable confidence to another 
year of satisfactory trading. I said 
earlier on that the real worth of the 
undertaking was not less than $30 mil- 
lion. The Issued Capital is, however, 
only $6 million and your Board is of 
the opinion that the time has come to 
reduce the wide disparity between these 
two figures by capitalising a part of the 
General Reserve. 

The report and accounts were adopt- 
ed. At an extraordinary general meet- 
ing that followed, three resolutions were 
proposed and carried: (1) That the 
Company’s Articles of Association be 
altered to permit a maximum of eight 
Directors instead of seven. (2) That 
the Authorised Capital of the Company 
be increased from its present Capital 
of $10,000,000 divided into 1,000,000 
shares of $10 each (of which 600,000 
shares have been issued) to $20,000,000 
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by the creation of 1,000,000 additional 
shares of the nominal value of $10 each. 
(3) That it is desirable to capitalise 
the sum of $3,000,000 being part of the 
undivided profits of the Company stand- 
ing to the credit of the Reserve Fund, 
and accordingly that a special Capital 
Bonus of $3,000,000 be declared and 
that such bonus be applied on behalf 
of the persons who on the 28th 
February, 1955, were the holders of the 
600,000 issued shares of the Company 
in payment in full for 300,000 shares 


of the Company of $10 each = and 
that such 300,000 shares’ credited 
as fully paid be accordingly allotted to 
such persons in the proportion of one 
such share for every two of the said 
600,000 shares then held by such per- 
sons respectively, and that the shares 
so distributed shall be treated for all 
purposes as an increase of the nominal 
amount of+the Capital of the Company 
held by each such Shareholder and not 
as income, and that such shares shall 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


1955, and in all other respects pari 
passu with the existing issued shares 
of the Company and that no frac- 
tional certificates shall be issued but 
that shares fepresenting fractions shall 
be allotted to a trustee to be nominated 
by the Directors upon trust for sale on 
such conditions as they consider ex- 
pedient, and the nett proceeds of sale 
shall be distributed proportionately 
amongst those members who would 
otherwise be entitled to such fractions 
and in satisfaction thereof. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORTS, 


Banks, Financial Institutions, Governments, Manufac- 
turers, Commodity Dealers, Exporters, Importers and Trade 
Associations of many Nations have accepted 


INTERNATIONAL REPORTS ON FINANCE AND 
CURRENCIES 


as a unique and valuable source of accurate information, up- 
to-date aid and practical advice on all matters covering the 
field of Foreign Exchange. 


This brief summary describes the variety for inter- 
national information and the personal services offered to 
subscribers. 


1. INTERNATIONAL REPORTS ON FINANCE AND 
CURRENCIES (Issued weekly. Subscribers to this basic 
service also receive, without additional fee, the weekly Statis- 
tical Market Letter, New York Foreign Exchange Market 
Letter and Special Notifications). 


In every issue will be found the following:— (1) Trends 
in various foreign exchange markets, including clearing ex- 
change. (2) New payments facilities in foreign currencies 
and transfer opportunities. (3) Legitimate possibilities for 
use of switch exchange and official attitudes. (4) 
tion on government regulations affecting foreign exchange 
payments and foreign exchange allocations. (5) Reliable 
and frank reports on the outlook of foreign currency values 
and convertibility. (6) Information and advice on trends 
of free gold markets and official gold price policies. 


Direct contact with Advisory Staff and Editor: When 
you desire’ additional information or a new contact your 
subscription includes the privilege of writing, wiring, phon- 
ing or visiting a member of the Advisory Staff or the 
Editor. 


2. NEW YORK FOREIGN EKCHANGE MARKET LETTER 
Issued weekly. The New York Foreign Exchange Market 
Letter brings you the inside story of the most active in- 
ternational foreign exchange market. You receive infor- 
mation about transactions which influence the market, and 
other factors which “make the market’. You'll use these 
facts as a guide in formulating: your policies. 


3. _ INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL MARKET LET- 


TER ON FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND GOLD (Issued 
weekly. Included, without extra fee, with annual subscrip- 
tion to International Reports). 

The Statistical Market Letter keeps you thoroughly up- 
to-date on free foreign exchange rates in New York and 
abroad. 


In the same brief report, you get current rates for clear- 
ing and switch exchange, known to only a few specialists in 


rank for Dividend from the 1st January, 


Informa. - the occurrence of important monetary situations. 


INC., NEW YORK 


the market. These rates indicate savings you may make 
as an importer, or by selling hard currency goods in soft cur- 
rency countries against payment in soft currency. Our rates 


tell you whether you can convert such a payment into US$ 


legitimately and at what cost. Percentage figures are pro- 
vided to indicate where you may pay in the exchange (clear- 
ing exchange) of a third country, as indicated. The rates 


also reveal the loss if you accept payment in this type of 


currency (clearing) and if you convert it into hard currency. 


The rates in the Statistical Market Letter«have been 
computed from confidential private sources. We investigate 
the activity of clearing exchange markets and are able to 
distinguish between effective market rates and nominal rates 
(as noted in the Statistical Letter). To the best of our 
knowledge, this is the most complete showing available of 
effective and nominal rates. 


The weekly survey of the free market rates of gold, 
from leading gold markets all over the world, is indis- 
pensable to those who must follow monetary movements or 
determine long-term business policies. 


4. SPECIAL NOTIFICATIONS (Issued as dictated by 
Included, 
without extra fee, with annual subscription to International 


Reports). 


The Advisory Department issues timely Special Notifica- 
tions on subjects of vital interest in connection with mone- 
tary situations. Subscribers are counselled on the practical 
application of such information and advice. The Advisory 
group frequently can supply the contacts needed to conclude 
successful transactions. 


When Special Notifications about important new deve- 
lopments, requiring special or immediate attention, are for- 
warded to you, you get the current and background material. 
Facts and figures are quoted in greater detail than is pos- 
sible in the regular issues of International Reports. 


The Special Notification Service gives you the practical 
benefits of an international research and information center. 
It keeps your personal information absolutely current on all 
monetary matters deserving immediate attention or action. 


* * 


Readers of the “Far Eastern Economic Review” will re- 
ceive a complimentary copy of “International Reports” (with 
Statistical Market Letter) on request, including further in- 
formation on the practical use of the international service 
facilities of “I.R.”. Readers may make arrangements for 
regular subscription to “International Reports” by writing to 
the head office in New York: International Reports, Inc., 315 
Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. | 
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COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
MARKETS 


Report for the week 14 to 19 March 


US$ 

of Notes Notes 

~ March High Low High Low 
14 $58714 58634 58614 58514 

15 58614 586 58514 58414 

16 58614 584144 58434 583% 

17 §8514 584 584 . 582% 

18 585 583i 583%, , 582% 

19 584%, ‘583% 583 581534 


D.D. rates: High 586% Low 582%. 


Trading totals: T.T. US$1,090,000, 
Notes cash US$332,000, forward 
US$1,750,000, D.D. US$245,000. Mar- 
ket was easy on continuous. gains of 
Sterling in. world markets. Usual 
offers came from Korea and Japan for 
T.T., Bangkok and Philippine merchants 
were selling, large quantities of gold 
were contracted but gold merchants 
were not inclining to buy, hoping for 
lower rate. Big quantities of notes 


continued to flow in, thus change over 


interest was high and .totalled $4.30 
per US$1,000 in favour of sellers. 


Difference between T.T. and Notes was 


only 14 point, and there was no profit 
for shippers. Positions in forward 
US$3i million daily average. Trad- 
ings in D.D. are expected to increase 
soon, for oversea Chinese remittances 
will pour in before Chinese Easter 
(Ching Ming, April 5). Future trend 
depends on cross rate in New York; as 
strength of sterling seems to continue 
local US$ rates should work lower. 


Yen and Piastre: Cash notes quoted 
at $1,382-1,372 per Yen 100,000 and 
$985-945 per Piastre 10,000. They 
‘were not traded in forward markets, 
but change over rates were fixed at 
$3.10 . per Yen 100,000 (favour of 
sellers) and $9.81 per Piastre 10,000 
(favour of buyers). 


Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.945-1.935, 
Japan 0.013675-0.0135. Highest and 
lowest rates per HK$ in foreign cur- 
rency: Malaya 0.532, Indochina 10.40- 
10.30, Thailand 3.55. Sales: Pesos 
210,000, Yen 75 million, Malayan $180.- 
000, Piastre 7 million, Baht 3 million. 
Market was quiet and business small. 


Chinese Exchange: People’s Bank 
notes quoted nominally at HK$1.20 per 
unit, but no trading was reported. 

Nationalist Taiwan Bank notes 
‘quoted at HK$164-152 per thousand 
and remittances at 168-165. The 
market was very quiet. 


Bank Notes: Highest and _ lowest 
rates per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
England 15.62-15.61, Australia 12.24- 


12.20, New Zealand 13.57-13.54, Egypt 
14.30-14.20, South Africa 15.45-15.42, 
India 1.20-1.1925, Pakistan 1.02-1.015, 
Ceylon 1.00, Burma 0.75, Malaya 1.837- 
1.835, Canada 5.905-5.875, Philippines 
2.01-1.99, Macao 1.015-1.01, Switzer- 
land 1.385, France 0.01545-0.015375, 
Indonesia 0.148-0.145, Thailand 0.274- 
0.2738. 


Silver Market: Steadier tendency in 
New York and London gave little effect 
to local market for local stock was 
small. Prices were steadier with bars 
at $5.65-5.60 per tael, $ coins at 3.65- 
3.60 per coin, and 20c. coins at 2.81- 
2.77 per 5 coins. Business remained 
small, total tradings were 2,200 taels 
in bars, 2,500 $ coins, and 3,000 20c 
coins. 


Gold Market 


March High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
14 $2543, 254% 26534 High 
15 253% 

16 253% 253% 
17 25334 252% 
18 253 252% 
19 . 253 252% Low 


The opening and closing prices were 
$2543 and 253, and the highest and 
lowest 254% and 252%. Market was 
easy and prices reduced in line with 
US$ rates. Heavy arrivals and expect- 
ed arrivals in Macao caused bearish 
view to speculators, and there was no 
stimulating news. One of biggest 
operators, Tak Shun Bank, was taking 
the opportunity of selling and built up 
a big overbought position. It looks as 
if a low level had been reached, for 
we are now working at or below con- 


tracted import price, and rallies are to 


be expected. Interest for change over 
in forward favoured sellers and totalled 
$1.34 per 10 taels of 945 fine. Trad- 
ings amounted to 64,500 taels' or 
averaged 10,750 taels per day. Posi- 
tions were 49,500 taels per daily 
average. Cash sales totalled 23,570 
taels, of which 3,770 taels listed offi- 
cially and 19,800 taels arranged pri- 
vately. Imports were mainly from 
Macao and amounted to 22,500 taels. 
Shipments of a total of 92,800 fine 


ounces reached Macao last week, and 


further shipments of about 60,000 
ounces are to be expected this week. 
Exports: 9.500 taels (6,000 taels to 
Singapore, 2,000 to Bangkok, and 1,500 
to Rangoon). Differences paid for 


local and Macao .99 fine were $13.50- | 


13.20 and 12.00-11.80 respectively per 
tael of .945. Cross rates worked in 
the Exchange were US$37.83-37.77. A 
total of 22,400 fine ounces were con- 
tracted at 37.78 CIF Macao. 


The Indonesian Rupiah 


The currency of the Republic of In- 
donesia, the rupiah, quotes officially 


since Feb. 4, 1952 to the US$ 11.40, 
to sterling 31.92 and to HK$ 1.995. 
In prewar years when the rupiah was 
known as guilder it quoted 1.84 to the 
US$, and during the years 1950/52 it 
was 3.80 to the US$. Due to balance 
of payment difficulties the rupiah has 
been underquoted on free markets 
abroad and the black market in Indo- 
nesia. This trend was accentuated by 
flight of capital; Chinese and Dutch 
investors have often tried to send their 
funds out of the country as they con- 


sidered investments elsewhere more at- 


tractive. As the Indonesian exchange 
control enforces rigid limits on trans- 
fers abroad, the free or black markets 
are being resorted to by many persons 
and companies. In addition to unau- 


thorised transfer of capital a regular’ 


import merchant demand further ag- 
gravates the exchange position of the 
rupiah; such imports are being effected 
without permission of the trade con- 
trol authorities of Indonesia. The 
heavy demand for exchange is never 
balanced by such items as travéllers’ 


(unauthorised) purchases of rupiahs, . 


foreign investors’ acquisitions of funds 
in Indonesia ete. In recent months 
there has been much pressure by non- 
Indonesian interests in Djakarta_ to 
transfer their funds out of the country 
and this has caused an almost con- 
tinuous depreciation of the rupiah rate 
on Far Eastern free exchange mar- 
kets such as Hongkong and Bangkok, 
and also on controlled exchange mar- 
kets such as Singapore and Manila, as 
well as on the black market of Djakaria 
and subsidiary black markets in Ban- 
dung, Palembang, Surabaja. 


The current rate in Hongkong which 
is in line with Singapore, Djakarta etc., 
is HK$143 per Rp. 100 while only re- 
cently the rate was moving’ around 
HK$173 to 19. The free market pays 
for one HK$ 230 to 240% more than 
the official exchange market, and for 
US$ it pays 240 to 255% more. (HK$ 1 
quotes about Rp. 6.60-6.90, US$ 1 
quotes about Rp. 383 to 403). The 
devaluation of the rupiah on the free 
(and black) markets amounts now to 
about 70%. 


Prices in Indonesia, for food, lodg- 
ing and basic services, are, when com- 
puted at the free market rate of the 
rupiah, excessively cheap—the cheapest 
in Asia. This fact proves that the free 
market depreciation is unjustified. Even 
at the official exchange rate, prices are 
moderate and more or less in line with 
prices prevailing in other Far Eastern 
countries. Imported goods are expen- 
sive and often prohibitive, mainly be- 
cause of the high import duties levied 
in Indonesia which are intended to dis- 
courage consumption and to induce the 
people, in accordance with the general 
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policy of the Indonesian government, 
to accept a life of austerity as far as 
foreign made goods are concerned. 
(The country being so rich in any kind 
of produce, it is incorrect to speak of 
a life of austerity in a general sense). 


An official devaluation of the rupiah 
is not necessary. The financial posi- 
tion of Indonesia is improving. But 
those who wish to leave the country 
and take their money with them will 
have to patronise the black market and 
will have to accept very low rates for 
their Indonesian holdings. The Indo- 
nesian authorities are not in a position 
to grant official exchange for capital 
transfers with the exception of certain 
agreed cases and valuable interests. 
The exchange reserves and earnings of 
Indonesia must be used for the import 
financing of essential goods, industrial 
equipment etc. Rigid exchange con- 
trol must remain in force for a long 
time. The low valuation of the rupiah 


on overseas free exchange markets and: 


the Djakarta black market should not 
worry the Indonesian authorities and 
the Indonesian people. Black market 
operations in Djakarta are being fairly 
openly conducted and this would in- 
dicate that the government is not dis- 
turbed about this sort of business. The 
main thing is to boost exports, check 
imports and rigidly control the type of 
goods permitted to be imported, at the 
same time balance invisible exports 
and imports. The Indonesian govern- 

ment could greatly step up its tourist 
industry if bona fide tourists were 
allowed to bring into the country larger 
amounts of rupiah notes. 


HONGKONG FAR 


EASTERN TRADE REPORTS. 


LAST WEEK’S TRADE 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Demand from Korea for. various 
items was maintained throughout the 
week in the local commodity market. 
Japan remained interested in China 
produce; Taiwan keen in phar- 
maceuticals; Indonesia and Thailand 
increased their purchases but China 
appeared to be only interested in ship- 
ping odd items to Hongkong. Trading 
on the whole was slower than during 
the previous week and the volume of 
business smaller. Demand for China 
- produce was steady but transactions in 
metals and paper were limited. Orders 
for pharmaceuticals were insignificant 
in quantity and the trend in industrial 
chemicals was sluggish. Cotton yarns 
and piece goods, however, enjoyed bet- 
ter overseas demand and _ prices were 
firm. During the week, Hongkong & 
Shanghai Banking Corporation increas- 
ed the interest rate on Sterling bills 
drawn payable after sight, whether 
under letters of credit or not, to 54% 
p.a. irrespective of the place of negotia- 
tion. 


CHINA TRADE: The second party of 
British businessmen from UK and HK 


to visit China under the sponsorship of 
the Sino-British *Trade Committee will 
leave for Peking before the end of this 
month. Interest in this mission was 
heightened by the optimistic remarks 
about prospects for Anglo-Chinese 
trade made by the Chairman of the HK 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation. Ac- 
cording to the Chairman, the Hon. 
Cedric Blaker, potentialities of trade 
with China are as great as they have 
been for over 100 years. However, 
Mr. Blaker also pointed out: “China’s 
trade with the Soviet Bloc now probably 
covers four-fifths of her total trade. 
When the blockade is removed _ the 
switch of trade to other countries is 
bound to be slow and it is hardly likely 
that China’s trade will ever go back 
fully to the pre-war channels.” In the 


local commodity market, China showed 


little interest in the purchase of various 
imports. China’s shipments of popular 
staples to HK had also slowed down. 
Even the shipment of cotton piecegoods 
was stopped last week. On the other 
hand, more odd items such as electric 
fans, and various food preparations 
were offered to local traders who 
wanted to sell industrial chemicals and 


other imports to China. 


TAIWAN TRADE: Taiwan oranges 
and bananas enjoyed steady demand in 
the local market. A great portion was 


re-exported to Singapore, Bangkok and 


Saigon. Korea also bought Taiwan 
bananas regularly. From HK, Taipei 
purchased paper and pharmaceuticals. 
Transactions, however, were limited to 
small orders and buying offers were 
usually very low and in the case of 
paper, high prices killed most of the 
interest. Authorities in Taiwan re- 
cently decided to classify imports into 
two categories: Group A includes those 
imports which will be covered by 
foreign exchange certificates supplied 
at official rate by the Bank of Taiwan 
and Group B includes all items which 
will be imported against foreign ex- 
change certificates obtained’ from the 
open market. ! 


JAPAN TRADE: Japanese industrial 
and commercial firms and foreign trad- 
ing organizations in Japan sent an 
increasing number of enquiries to the 
Tokyo Office of the HK Government. 
One enquiry was for a cruiser-type 
pleasure boat to be built in HK. More 


Japanese businessmen wanted to come 


here and 67 persons had applied for 
entry into Hongkong during February. 
From the local market, Japan main- 
tained her purchases of various Chinese 
staples. Japan’s purchase of _ scrap 
iron was switched from HK to US 
market. Indent bookings for Japanese 
products showed increases mostly for 
account of Indonesia and Thailand. 


KOREA TRADE: The average rate 
bid at the second auction of US$2 mil- 
lion allocated from US military aid 
funds was about 500 Hwan to US$1. 
The rate was higher than that for the 
previous auction due to the’ urgent 
needs of importers to meet D/P bills. 
Last week, Seoul announced the dates 
of application for various imports under 
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FOA funds: Raw Cotton—US$7.6 mil- 
lion, March 15, rate of exchange 310 
Hwan to US$1; Soyabeans—$0.4 mil- 
lion, March 31, 310 to 1; Wheat—$3 
million, March 31, 310 to 1; Raw Sugar, 
$1,085 million, April 30, 425 to 1. In 
the local market, Korea provided steady 
demand for metals, paper, pharmaceu- 
ticals and industrial chemicals but busi- 
ness was much curtailed by the lack 
of sufficient stock and the, continuous 
increase in prices of popular items. In 
an effort to promote the export of 
Korean staples, authorities in Seoul last 
week revoked some of the import 
licences issued to those firms’ which 
had failed to export staple products 
from Korea _ since the beginning of 
this year to the amount of US$10,000. 
Meanwhile export subsidy was resumed. 
Following. subsidies were approved: 


239,000 Hwan for fluorspar and 1,735,- 


000 for gypsum. 


_ INDONESIA TRADE: With the ap- 
proach of the “Puasa” Festival, prices 
of imports in Indonesia continued to 
advance. This encouraged Djakarta 
Importers to book more supplies from 
Hongkong. Orders from  Djakarta 
covered not only HK manufactured 
cotton yarn, piecegoods and enamel- 
ware, but also Japanese goods such as 
chinaware and rayon. 


THAILAND TRADE: The rise of 
commodity prices in Thailand and the 
steady shipments of Thai products to 
effected a good return-flow of 
capital to HK as well as increased Thai- 
land’s purchases from the Colony. 


Orders for cotton textiles, particularly - 


for underwear and singlets, were sub- 
stantial. Buying interest in cotton 
piecegoods was also keen. Meanwhile 
Thai authorities removed following 
items from the list of prohibited im- 
ports: newsprint in reels and reams, 
sedan cars, motorcycle, butter, edible 
oils, canned jam. and tomato juice, 
cream crackers, icecream powder, joss 
paper, oats, evaporated milk and re- 
frigerators. However, it was _ stipu- 
lated that the new relaxation applies 
only to importers who had previously 
shipped in these items. 


EXPORTS TO BURMA: Burma 
suspended all imports under Open Gen- 
eral Licences. All goods shipped to 
Burma on or after March 11 will re- 
quire individual licences. Shipments to 
Burma during the week were adversely 
affected by the new measure. Accord- 
ing to the old procedures, articles 


' such as metals, paper and rubber shoes 


were granted fixed import quotas to 
importers. | 


EXPORTS TO INDOCHINA: Ac- 
cording to D.C. & I, HK has been ban- 
ning the export to Communist North 
Vietnam of goods subject to the UN 
China embargo “months befiore” the 
London Board of Trade announced 
early this month that all exports to 
that area will be subject to licensing 
control as from March 9, 1955. 


EXPORTS TO ITALY: The Italian 
Trade Commissioner in Hongkong dis- 
closed that the Italian Customs will not 
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accept Certificates of Origin issued in 
Hongkong certifying goods originated 
from countries other than Hongkong, 
Formosa or Continental China, unless 
the certifying authorities can state that 
the goods are kept without discontinui- 
ty in a bonded godown in HK pending 
re-exportation. 


IMPERIAL PREFERENCE:  Foot- 
wears manufactured in Hongkong from 
velveteen produced in UK are entitled 
to imperial preference in export to the 
United Kingdom provided that’ the 
as has an Empire content of 
55%. 


LAST WEEK’S COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


CHINA PRODUCE: Overseas demand 
was maintained throughout the week 
with Japan interested in sesame, galan- 
gal, silk waste, rosin, realgar 


star, groundnut kernel, realgar, bamboo 
sticks and tea; Pakistan in _ cassia 
lignea; Singapore in tea and dried 
chilli; Thailand in green peas and tea; 
Taiwan in broad beans and green peas 
and India in realgar. Woodoil was 
steady in the local market but its price 
was weak in Europe. Citronella oil 
improved on advanced indent quotations 
from Taiwan. Menthol crystal attract- 
ed orders from Southeast Asia but re- 
mained weak due to the price-drop in 
Europe. On account of heavy stock 
available in HK, gypsum and _ dried 
chilli failed to improve despite steady 
overseas demand. Bamboo sticks drew 
better demand from Britain and West 
Germany and more than 1.5. million 
pounds (10,000 bales) were booked. 
Other popular items were dried ginger, 
garlic, soya beans, and raw silk. 


METALS: Structural steels, factory 
items and iron wire nails attracted 
most of the business during the week. 
Trading on the whole was limited by 
supply shortage and curtailed by the 
continuous increase in price due to re- 
plenishment difficulties and advanced 
indents. In addition to demand from 
Korea for. tin plate and steel wire rope, 
orders were received from Thailand for 
mild steel angle bars, copper sheet and 
mild steel plate. Local demand stimu- 
lated prices of mild steel round bars, 
galvanized iron sheet, tinplate waste 
waste, black plate waste waste, gal- 
vanized iron pipe, and iron wire nails. 
Copper and brass scraps were depress- 
ed by heavy arrivals. , 


PAPER: Korea, Thailand, Taiwan, 


Indonesia and local industries provided 
strong demand but stock shortage and 
high quotations limited the trading. In 
the case of newsprint in reels, even 
forward cargoes were all booked up by 
Korean traders. Following items re- 
gistered further increase in price dur- 
ing the week: newsprint in reels, wood- 
free printing, poster, glassine, M.G. 
ribbed kraft, M.G. pure sulphite, duplex 
board, and M.G. white sulphité. Other 


crystal and phenacetin powder. 
ever these orders were too small to 


and. 
maize; Europe in aniseed oil, aniseed 


popular items of the week were art 
printing, manifold, bond, M.G. cap and 
strawboard. 


PHARMACEUTICALS: Orders from 
Korea were limited to selective items 
(quinine powder, glucose et cetera) of 
famous brands. Taiwan was interested 
in PAS powder, quinine powder and 
sulphonamides while Thailand pur- 
chased aspirin powder, saccharine 
How- 


stimulate the local market. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS: Trad- 
ing in general was slow with Korea 
interested in rosin, linseed oil and 
glycerine; Indonesia in sodium sul- 
phide and shellac; Thailand in calcium 
hypochlorite; and China in sodium 
hydrosulphite. Stock shortage induced 
advances in rosin, zine oxide, shellac, 
sodium nitrate and sodium nitrite, 
while soda ash improved on_ the 
strength of advanced Japanese quota- 
tions. 


COTTON YARNS AND PIECE 
GOODS: Orders for cotton yarns 
from. Indonesia arrived during’ the 
week will keep local mills occupied till 
May. HK manufacturers also expect- 
ed to get the cotton yarn order from 
Vietnam under FOA funds. In the 
local market, HK yarns were firm with 
20’s ranging from $1,120 to $1,180 per 
bale. Japanese yarns, however, were 
easier despite firm prices reported at 
production sources. Cotton piece goods 
were also firm with orders from UK, 
Africa and Indonesia. 


RICE, WHEAT FLOUR AND 
SUGAR: Trading in various types of 
rice was steady but prices were kept 
down by the heavy arrival from Thai- 
land and China. In the wheat flour 
market, low stocks stimulated prices 
but in view of the expected shipments, 
trading was slow. Local demand for 
sugar improved considerably with the 
approach of brisk season. Japanese 
refined sugar drew speculative buying 
at higher prices but other items still 
lacked strength. 


EXPORTS OF HK MANUFAC- 
TURES: In the recent criticism of 
competition from HK products in the 


UK Press, there was no more suggestion _ 


that these HK manufactures were of 
Japanese origin. Meanwhile industrial 
expansion continued in Hongkong, 
The second electric smelter of the Shun 
Fung Iron Works was recently put into 
production. Two new rubber factories 
will be opened shortly, and an enamel- 
ware stamping plant will start to manu- 
facture vacuum flasks to meet the 
growing demand for this item. Other 
extensions planned by existing fac- 
tories include the expansion of a torch 
bulb works to make plastic watch 
bands and belts and another bulb manu- 
facturer’s intention to make dry bat- 
teries. An electro-plating factory is 
experimenting with the production of 
cigarette lighters and hair clips. 
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NOTICE 


HONGKONG TRAMWAYS 
LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the ORDINARY YEARLY 
MEETING of the Company will 
be held at the Offices of Messrs. 
JARDINE, MATHESON. AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED, HONG- 
KONG, on Tuesday, the 29th day 
of March, 1955, at Noon, for the 
purpose of receiving and consider- 
ing the Statement of Accounts 
and Balance Sheet for the year 
ended 31st December, 1954, and 
the Directors’ and Auditors’ Re- ~ 
ports thereon, and for the election 


of Directors and the appointment 
of Auditors. 


The Register of Members of the 
Company will be closed from 
Tuesday, 15th March, to Tuesday, 
29th March, 1955, both days in- 
clusive. 


By Order of the Board, 
W. H. PATERSON, 
Secretary. 


Hongkong, 17th February, 1955. 


March, 


NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG LAND 
INVESTMENT & AGENCY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the SIXTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING OF 
SHAREHOLDERS in this Com- 
pany will be held at the Offices 
of Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & 
Co., Ltd, Pedder Street, on 
MONDAY, the 28th day of 
1955, at Noon, for the 
purpose of receiving the Report 
of the Directors together with the 
Statement of Accounts for the 
year ended 31st December, 1954, 
to elect Directors and to appoint 
Auditors. 

The REGISTER OF MEMBERS 
of the Company will be closed 
MONDAY, the 14th day of March, 
1955 to MONDAY, the 28th day 
of March, 1955, both days inclu-. 
sive, during which period no 
transfer of shares can be regis- 
tered. 


By Order of the Board of 
Directors. 


B. C. FIELD, 
Manager & Secretary. 


Hong Kong, 3rd March, 1955. 
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HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


The market was active last week. At 
the beginning of the week shares were 
reasonably low and_ yields sufficiently 
attractive to justify investments. In- 
terest was centred in Hotels’ and 
Utilities. Trams, Lights, Electrics and 
Telephones registered improvements on 
steady demand. Cements, Dairy Farms 
and Wharves also changed hands_ at 
higher rates during the second half of 
the week, but: Wheelocks continued 
quiet. There was slightly more activity 
in rubber shares which rose in sympathy 
with Singapore raw material prices. 


Last Week’s Market Developments: 


Monday: The market was barely active. 


Interest centred chiefly in Hotel and Uti- 
lity groups. Banks and Insurances were 
enquired for but no business reported. 
At the close, the market appeared to 
be quite steady. In the rubber section, 
the market followed the trend of raw 
material prices, and buyers prevailed. 
The turnover for the day amounted to 


Thursday: The market was active and 
the turnover good. Interest centred 
chiefly in Realty and Utility groups. 
Banks and Insurances were enquired for 
and changed hands at $1,570 and $965 
respectively. At the close, the market 
appeared to be very steady. In the 
rubber section, the market was quite 
active and closed firm. The turnover 


NOTICE 


HONGKONG & WHAMPOA 
| DOCK COMPANY, LIMITED 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the ORDINARY YEARLY 
MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS 
will be held in the Board Room of 
the Company, Room No. 308, 


Queen's Building, Hong Kong, on 
Saturday, the 2nd April 1955, at 
‘oon, for the following  pur- 
poses :— 
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for the day amounted to approximately 


$1,810,000. Friday: The market was 
quite active and the turnover fair. In- 
terest centred chiefly in Hotel and 


Utility groups. Banks and Insurances 
were enquired for and a fair business 
reported. At the close, the market ap- 
peared to be steady. In the rubber 
section, the market was quiet. The 
turnover amounted to approximately 
$1,285,000. 

Messrs. A. R. Burkill & Sons (Hong- 
kong) Ltd., the General Managers of 
Amalgamated Rubber Estates Ltd. an- 
nounced that the output from’ the 
Estates for the month of February 1955 
amounted to 531,751 Ibs. The total 
output for eight months July 1954/ 
February 1955 was 4,670,735 lbs. 


DIVIDEND 


The Directors of the Hongkong En- 
gineering and Construction Co., Ltd. 
will recommend to the shareholders at 
the forthcoming Ordinary Yearly Meet- 
ing of Shareholders to be held on April 
26, the payment of a dividend of 20 
cents per share on fully paid shares and 


approximately $382,000. Tuesday: The 
market was quiet and registered a fair 
turnover. Interest centred chiefly in 
the Utility group. Banks and Insur- 
ances were enquired for and a fair 
business reported. At the close, the 
market appeared to be quite steady. 
In the rubber section, the market was 3. 
quite active with a large turnover in 4. 
Amalgamated Rubber shares. The 

turnover amounted to approximately 
$790,000. Wednesday: The market was | 
quite active during the half day’s trad- 

ing and a fairly large turnover was 


GIVEN _ that 


printed in Hongkong by the 
reported. Interest centred chiefly in 1955 to 2nd April 1955, both days Graphic Press Ltd., 4, Queen’s 
Yaumati Ferry and other Utilities. inclusive. Road, C 
surances were enquired for and changed Ne 
hands at $965. At the close, the mar- By Order of | 
ket appeared to be very steady. In 
the rubber section, the market follow- W. T. GRIMSDALE, 
ed the trend of raw material prices, and Secretary. US$16.- _ | 63 
buyers prevailed with unsatisfied de- ; 


mands. The turnover for the half day 
amounted to approximately $925,000. fk: 


1. To receive and consider the 
§$tatement of Accounts and 
Balance Sheet and the Re- 
port of the Directors and 
Auditors thereon. 
2. To declare a dividend. 
To elect Directors. 
To appoint Auditors. and 
fix their remuneration. 
NOTICE IS ALSO HEREBY 
the 
BOOKS of the COMPANY will 
be closed from the 19th March 


Hong Kong, 3rd March 1955. 


10 cents per share on partly paid shares, 
all free of tax, in respect of the finan- 
cial year ended December 31, 1954. 


Published and edited by ERIC 
-E. HALPERN for and on behalf 
of The Far Eastern Economic Re- 

’ view Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Build- 
ing, Victoria, Hongkong.—Tele- 
phone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 

The Far Eastern’ Economic 
Review is published weekly and 


TRANSFER 


Price per single copy: $1.60 
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(Continued from Page 366) 


fish, shark fins, and trepang are the principal articles in the 
fish trade of Sulu. 


Industries. A little brass work is still done in Jolo, a 
mere carryover of what was several hundred years ago a 
highly developed metal industry. Sharp cutting bolos and 
krisses are made in a few blacksmith shops. The weaving 
of Moro cloth is also carried on in a limited scale as is also 
mat weaving. A few of the woven cloths of Moro patterns 
which are characteristic find their way to Zamboanga, but 
the supply is most irregular and cannot be depended upon. 
There is no lumber industry and the province is dependent 
on outside sources for lumber. 


though the presence of manganese in Tawitawi has been 
reported. 


Commerce. 


The Sulu Archipelago enjoyed a flourish- 
ing commerce in the past, very much more so than at pre- 
sent. When the Indian Ocean and later on the China Sea 
were the principal centers of the old world’s overseas trade, 
Suug (which is. now Jolo) was an important commercial 


_ Philippines. 


Mining is likewise nil, al- | 


center. The Hindu and Arabian traders enjoyed profitable 
business relations with the merchants of Suug. It is said 
that before the coming of the Spaniards, Chinese junks, num- 
bering from four to five hundred, arrived yearly from Cam- 
bodia to trade with Sulu. Sulu still carries on a trade with 
the old ports of Sandakan and Singapore, although quite 
limited. The greater part of the volume of trade transacted 
by the port of Jolo since the American occupation until the 
present has been absorbed by the coastwise trade of the 
The Sulu fruits are traded mostly with Zam- 


boanga, while copra and hemp are shipped mostly to Cebu, 
Davao, and Manila. 


Certain great possibilities for substantial improvements 
in agriculture, fishery, and commerce exist in Sulu Province. 
If the present customs, traits, prejudices, superstitions, and 
fanaticism, which drive the greater part of the 240,826 Moro 
inhabitants of the Sulu Archipelago to live in a separate 
world of their own, could be modified and their unwitting 
influence upon the susceptibilities of these people reduced to 
the minimum, the general economic life of this province 
would undoubtedly have better chances of improving. 
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SWIRE MACLAINE, LTD. 


1, Connaught Rd. C., Hongkong 


Hongkong, Japan, China, Taiwan, Kerea 


MERCHANTS 
EXECUTORS MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
AND | 

TRUSTEES 

FOR THE | 
COLON Y 
AND THE SUGAR 


FAR EAST EASTERN PRODUCE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK 
| HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


The Trust Corporation of 


THE LONDON RBPRESENTATIVES: 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI! BANKING CORPORATION MACLAINE, WATSON & CO.,LTD., JOHN SWIRE & SONS, LTD., 
14, Fenchureh Street, E.C.8. 8, Billiter Square, E.C.8, 
| HONG KONG | | 


Through the extension of long-term 
-eredit and fiduciary business of 
corporate securities we have 
been closely identified with 
development of Japa- 
nese heavy industries for 
over fifty years. 


INDUSTRIAL BANK or Japan. ito. 


First in Long-Term Finance 


Full-Fledged in International Banking 


Established: 1902 
Marunouchi, Tokyo. 
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More Than 50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


To 
SOUTH AFRICA AND 
SOUTH AMERICA V.V. 


Two regular sailings per month, served a.o. by our wellknown vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG, TJITJALENGKA, 
STRAAT BALI, etc. 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA, MAHE 
(SEYCHELLES) AND BEIRA V.V. 


Regular monthly sailings with uptodate modern vessels offering 
imited attractive passenger accommodation. 


= 
SINGAPORE, PENANG, BELAWAN DEL 
AND PALEMBANG 


Regular Monthly Sailings 


| To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA (JAVA 


NORTHCOAST PORTS AND 
MACASSAR) 


Regular Fast Service by Our Modern Comfortable Vessels 
“TJIWANGI”/“TJILUWAH” every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


| To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA (INCL. BALD 


Special Holiday Fares 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


Agents for: 


HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports — 
BOOKING AGENTS FOR ALL AIR LINES 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. — 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


’ 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bdlg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 


It doubles your choice of service 
to Europe! Choose from either 
de luxe PRESIDENT service or 
thrifty RAINBOW service aboard 


the same big Super-6 Clipper’ 


With PRESIDENT service, you enjoy all these — 
luxuries: Pan Am’s famous Sleeperette* seats. | 
Superb meals, bar service, vintage wines, cour- ; 
teous cabin attendants. 


With RAINBOW service, you enjoy the finest 
in tourist travel! Big, comfortable reclining 
seats, delicious meals at no extra charge, 
courteous cabin attendants. 


Now on Super-6 Clippers to Beirut, Kome and Paris. 
On double-decked “Strato” Clippers to the 
U.S.A. from Manila. 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


*Trade-Marks, Pan American World Airways, inc. 


American Wcrld Airways, Ine.. 


FAN AMERICAN 
#. S. Now—fly The Rainbow Round the World for only $1366.60 


Incorporated in the State of New York, 
U.S. A., with limited ability 


a 
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DODWELL COMPANY 


LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
| 24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 


HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON’ 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’* 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver. 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


Established 1832 


FAR EAST MERCHANTS 
HEAD OFFICE: 14/18 PEDDER STREET, 


HONG KONG 
Importers and Exporters, | 
Tea and General Merchants, | 
Insurance, Shipping’ and | 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 


The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


_Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 

Royal Mail Lines Limited 

Prince Line Limited 

Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co., Ltd. 


HONGKONG AIRWAYS LIMITED 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 
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Managed by | 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 
Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
*M.S. “JOHANNES MAERSK” .... .... Apr. 2 


* Calling Vancouver 


Accept.ng Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


Sailings to India. Pakistan & P. Gulf 
M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” | Apr. 7 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” May 7 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M.S. “MATHILDE MAERSK” Mar. 27 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” Apr. 26 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila 
“KIRSTEN MAERSK” 
“EMILIE MAERSK” Apr. 3 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. Tel: 37041 


Chinese Freight Booking Office 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20461 
Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 


At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


M.S. 
M.S. 


THE 
HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers 


“Caxton House’’, 2nd floor, 1 Duddell Street, Hongkong 
Telephone: 27751 — All Departments 


Cable Address: 


“R YMAC” HONG KONG 


CODE USED 
NEW BOE 


Branches: 


JAPAN: Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka and Yokohama 
AUSTRALIA: Sydney 


Representatives 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. JAPAN: 
MOJI, NAGASAKI, KURE, TOKYUYAMA, 
YAWATA, TSUKUMI, SASEBO 


Cable Address: Holringer-Japan 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. KOREA: 
PUSAN, INCHON, AND SEOUL. 


Cable Address: Ringer-Pusan 


COVE & BEECHAM, LTD. — LONDON 
Cable Address: Emgesco London. 


Shipping Agents: 
Eastern Mining & Metals Co., Ltd. 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Japan 
Kansai Kisen Kaisha, Japan 
The Scindia Steam Nav. Co., Ltd., Bombay 
The Eastern Shipping Corporation Ltd., Bombay 


States Marine Corporation, New York 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & CO., LTD. 


SOUTHERN MARINE & MERCANTILE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
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